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NOTICE 
A Special Literary Supplement to THE NATIONAL 
OBSERVER will be 17th. 


The outside pages will be devoted to advertisements and, to 


assucd gratis on October 


secure space, orders should be sent as soon as possible and 
not later than the first post on October 14th. 





NIST IMPERASSET 


A T midnight on Wednesday last a small section of 
41. political society learned that Lord Rosebery had 
resigned his position as the so-called Leader of the so- 
called Great, so-called Liberal, so-called Party. In all 
the annals of personal politics there is nothing more 
pathetic to be read than this ‘ tedious brief scene of 
Young Pyramus.” Mr. Gladstone, retiring from active 
participation in political life as completely as it was 
possible for a man of his temperament and influence to 
retire, cast his mantle upon Lord Rosebery ; and, despite 
the murmurings of the underlings, in the { 
pungent vulgarity of Mr. Labevetdics re, maugre the sullen 
silence of Sir William Harcourt, it was not to be denied 
that Lord Rosebery started upon his career in high 
place under the happiest auspices. He might not, 
perhaps, be big enough to carry the discarded gar- 
ment, but omne ignotum pro magnifico was, as in the 
case of Arthur Pendennis at the University, all in 
his favour. He had done nothing, he had made no 
noteworthy demonstration in public, save that he had 
written a book which, as the production of a_ peer, 
was distinguished and, as the work of a literary hack, 
would have left to the enterprising publisher no cause 
for complaint. ‘That was practically the sole foundation 
for the unreasonably exalted reputation with which Lord 
Rosebery went to Downing Street. Of pleasant Lord 
Rosebery, as of Arthur Pendennis, men said at large 
that, if he pleased, he might do anything; of him, as 
of the said Arthur Pendennis, one of the most charming 


face of the 


Registered as a Newspaper 


judgment, to rise again. 


characters in the world of fancy, it has to be recorded 
that, upon being subjected to practical test, he was 
found wanting. To quote from memory the effect 
of the words of an acute Quarterly reviewer, Lord 
Rosebery as Prime Minister was compelled to speak in 
public, to submit to be weighed in the balance when 
he spoke, and so speaking he was doomed to discover 
that, in the opinion of men of all parties, each speech 
of which he was delivered took something substantial 
away from the fame that he had gained, but not 
earned, Of him, in very truth it might be said ‘omnium 
consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset.’ 

The prime cause of that collapse is not the palpable 
mediocrity of the man who has fallen, never in our 
Lord Rosebery shared the 
quality of honest mediocrity with the late Mr. 
W. H. Smith, who led the Conservative party with 
eminent success. But Mr. W. H. Smith started 
with the great advantages of no preliminary reputa- 
tion, save that of trustw orthy ability in business, which 
is not valued as it deserves to be. Further, he 
led the Conservative Party, which is, on the whole, 

chiefs and appreciative of honesty 
even in the form of Mr. Leonard 
Independence of thought and action your 
A thick and thin party 
it was because 


loyal to its 
of purpose, 
Courtney. 
Radicals cannot endure. 
man is the man of their choice and 
Lord Rosebery showed clearness of vision as to the 
absurdity of Home Rule, because he would not con- 
demn the House of Lords utterly and without a 
hearing, and because he would not gush about the 
woes of the Armenians and preach a wild crusade, 
that they would have none of him and, by their ill-bred 
scurrility, forced him into retirement. 

Alre ady the Radicals begin to feel the loss of the 
man whom they have driven into an exile which is per- 
manent. Says the Daily News in effeet—‘ He will 
return, we know him well ; he will not leave us here to 
die.” But an insincere vote of confidence will not bring 
Lord Rosebery back, for he is an upright gentleman of 
Scotland, one of the race who are willing to show their 
legs, but not their hands until their minds are made 
up. His resolution is clearly fixed and unalterable. 
Upon him has fallen the blame which belonged to the 
crazes of his predecessor and_ his conkjubenes for he 
had no share in making the policy which the country 
rejected at the Gene ral Election. He has been honest ; 
and his Party did not like honesty. He has been 
assailed with scandalous abuse; he has been attacked 
by mean intrigue ; his chief officer has been mutinously 
sulky ever since the voyage through calm seas and rough 


water began. He will not return. 
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THE HARCOURTIAN CANNONADE 


COVERING discussion of Sir William Harcourt’s 
speech to his constituents on Monday night 
would occupy nearly as much space in print as the 
speech itself. But when its character is understood, no 
apology is needed for leaving some part of it un- 
debated. Historical in form, it is meant to prove that 
what is called the traditional policy of England in 
relation to the Turkish Empire was a mistake from the 
beginning. It seems that, conceived in error, nursed 
such as jealousy, suspicion, 





bya variety of bad En; 
selfishness, and other vile affronts to the white inno- 
cence of Muscovian statesmanship—the innate fatuity 
of that policy is now demonstrated. It is proved by 
the present state of things in Turkey, by the complete 
ascendency of Russia at the Porte, by the domination 
of that Power in Europe, and by the uneasy relations 
of our own country with every continental nation. 
Upon this it is to be remarked, in the first place, 

that the incriminated policy is misdescribed, and that 
whether jealous, suspicious and selfish or the reverse, it 
was not an English policy alone. Bolstering up a bar- 
barous and corrupt Ottoman Government was never ils 
object. Its object is well known as an entirely different 
thing; it was as much the policy of every great Con- 
tinental Power (save one) as of England, and everywhere 
its motives were the same. Therefore when Sir William 
Harcourt speaks of this policy as a peculiar product 
of English statesmanship, he takes an unwarrantable 
liberty with the facts; but then to carry conviction 
of its silliness it was necessary, perhaps, to conceal that 
successive generations of statesmen in all the Conti- 
nental nations (save one) thought it not only wise, but 
imperative. It is also to be said that the present state 
of things in Turkey is no proof at all of the fatuity 
alleged. Unless that state of things is a greater horror 
than would be witnessed and eolewed were a Christian 
attack delivered upon Ottoman rule, the policy which 
Sir William Harcourt would reverse is sound at this 
day ; nor can it be less sound if the Christian attack 
would probably be followed by a general war in 
Christendom. That, indeed, Sir William seems to 
admit, though unwillingly. When he points to the 
fact that Russia is supreme at the Porte as another 
proof of a stupid and a wrongful policy, we hardly know 
where to have him. He tells us that the supremacy of 
Russia in ‘Turkey is exactly what he desires, and that 
the inexpiable sin of British policy for forty years was 
the attempt to shut out from Turkey the blessing of 
Russian domination. Well, there it is; a domination 
juite as great as Russia could have been acquired by that 
unrevised treaty of San Stefano, which was not revised by 
England alone. 'This being so, what has Sir William Har- 
court todo but to laugh and live content ? Of course, if, 
like the unprophetic prophets of his Daily Chronicle, he 
cannot live content till the Sultan’s head is off, nor, like 
Canon MacColl, without a good, long, bloody crusade 
against Mohammedan Turks, that is another thing. 
In that case he will have to wait awhile for the full 
satisfaction of his desires. But we do not understand 
that Sir William Harcourt’s wishes run to that extreme 
of philanthropy, neither do we believe it. They are 
seen in his complaint against British policy in the Kast, 
that it was aimed at the exclusion of a wholesome 
Russian control over the Government of Turkey. If 
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so, his mind must be at rest. For, as he says, ‘ Russia 
is supreme at the Porte’; and supreme amid such 
conditions that, to the knowledge of the Sultan and his 
pashas, the fate of Turkey lies in the hand of the ‘Tsar. 
If that is not enough to satisfy Sir William Harcourt 
and the other Englishmen who are so disgusted with 
English jealousy of Russia, what is needed to complete 
their gratification At the risk of being also thought 
jealous of Russia, we must say that we can only find it 
in a doubt whether Russian supremacy at the Porte 
will be as beneficent as it promised to be in the day of 
divine figures from the North? If no such doubt 
harbours in Sir William Harcourt’s mind, the whole of 
his speech on the Armenian question might have been 
comprised in a dozen sentences. ‘Ten would have sufficed 
for a summary, from his own point of view, of an 
erroneous British policy; the cleventh would have 
declared it ancient history, and therefore demanding 
no broader treatment; the twelfth would have been an 
announcement that as Russia is now supreme at the 
Porte, can do what it will there, and is sure to playa 
rank, righteous, quite un-English part, without a 
thought of securing a similar ascendency elsewhere in 
the East, England may drop the subject altogether and 
turn to the reconstruction of her Local Veto Bills. 
Further remark might be made upon the more sub- 
stantial matter of a speech which is described by the 
Vossische Zeitung with perfect accuracy as ‘a profound 
obeisance to Russia, that is to say, acknowledgment of 
a worthy, grateful, irresistible overlordship, than which 
It might be said, 


for example, that only ina very limited sense can a 


nothing is more likely to do us good. 


policy he called a failure when there is no care to carry 
it out, and when the means of carrying it out have been 
either withheld or destroyed. That is the case with our 
Mastern policy ; which, good, bad, or indifferent, could 
not be worked by Governments that scorned alliances, 
preferring to withdraw into a state of half-armed and 
incompetent isolation. No policy of action can be 
carried on in that way, or even attempted ; which is the 
answer to much of the current nonsense about the 
‘failure of the Cyprus Convention. And again when 
Sir William Harcourt comes to his statement of what 
should be done. ‘The ¢ first practical measure,’ he says, 
should be ‘to divest ourselves of the protectorate of 
‘Turkey, as if that had not been accomplished, and that 
by the firm establishment of totally different relations ; 
relations which are thought wiser for England as a 
Power. Secondly, we should ‘disclaim hostility to Russia, 
as if that also were not ‘ practically’ done by placing 
ourselves in ineffective solitude; such as William 
Harcourt perceives that we are in, with strange expres- 
The third thing to do is to acknowledge 
that in the East Russia and ourselves * must be neigh- 
bours, which is true. But there is something unde- 
termined yet, which is where the line of neighbourhood 
is to be drawn. About that Sir William Harcourt is 
silent ; so that his thorough practical point of policy 


sion of regret. 


like the others, signifies nelitiaw: unless it comes under 
the head of ‘disclaiming hostility to Russia.’ In that 
case, no doubt, it means a great deal ; though whether 
we should so entirely cast out our jealousy of Russia as 
to leave her to draw the line of neighbourhood where 
she pleases, and whether to do so could be called a policy, 
are surely questions not absolutely Jingo. 

And there we must leave this speech, though much 
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more remains to be said about it, including one thing 
that is satisfactory quite. This is, that Sir William 
Harcourt is no exception to the number of public men 
who, though they think it wise, or perhaps expedient, 
to swell the public excitement about Armenia, are 
forced {0 admit that the excitement can go perilously 
far. ‘Dear! dear!’ said the poor broken-down gentle- 
woman to herself, as she cried her water-cresses, ‘I do 
hope that nobody hears me!’ Of course Sir William 
Harcourt, and Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Bryce, and the 
rest, VeTY much hope to be heard as friends of the 
agitation ; at the same time, however, they contrive to 
make it clear that what they intend is agitation for 
agitation only, or at any rate not for single-handed 
crusading expeditions. ‘They all come to that, these 
responsible speakers. Mr. Gladstone alone excepted. 
And this is well, and will go still better. Common 
sense is returning even to those who flung it farthest 
from them; moderation is becoming a toast where 
nothing would satisfy but blood and fire. Inevitable 
though it was, of course, we mark the change with 
relief, and even with a hope that before many days the 
real difference between agitator and ‘ heartless Turco- 
phil’ will lift to the horizon. In fact, we all feel and 
think pretty much alike; only with some the feeling is 
ou top, the thought submerged, which is not the case 
with the others. ‘That is one difference ; another, which 
flows from it, is that some of us reap a vast deal of credit 
for nobility of sentiment which we have little right to: 
our sole title being a recklessness which (as perhaps we 
knew all along) cannot be sustained. 
at which it must be dropped. 

point, and it is being dropped. 


There is a point 
We have come to that 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS 


{HURCH Congresses, like most gatherings of the sort, 

/ have their uses and their disadvantages. They 
verve, When the debates are kept under control, to 
indicate the drift of ecclesiastical opinion. Practical 
reforms have taken shape before now at a Church 
Congress, and there is no reason why they should not 
do so again. In any case the meeting of so many clergy 
of such various shades of opinion makes for toleration 
rather than division. At some of the earlier Congresses 
the howling drum of obnoxious speakers was not 
unknown. ‘The orderly character of the discussion to- 
day proves how much the Church has gained in amenity 
by the rubbing of parsonic shoulders together. At the 
same time Church Congresses, as we have said, are not 
altogether without their dangers. ‘They go large over 
topics extending from the mysteries of religion to the 
functions of pew-openers. Party discipline does not 
exercise much real influence; eccentricity has made 
openings for kicking up its heels. Some turbulent 
priest or collection of priests may easily involve the 
Congress, and therefore the Church, to a certain extent 
in admissions that serve as handy weapons for the 
tnemy. ‘The peril is the greater because there is no 
disputant more unscrupulous than your rabid dises- 
tablisher. He will garble quotations; he will give to 
the Bishop of Hereford the authority that belongs 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Much, therefore, 
though we appreciate Church Congress, it is not without 
apprehension that we attack the solid columns allotted 
to them in the 7'%mes. 
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The Shrewsbury Congress, we hasten to acknowledge, 
has conducted itself with dignity and circumspection. 
The opening address of the Bishop of Lichfield formed, 
indeed, a model of ecclesiastical restraint. Lord 
Halifax’s overtures to the Vatican have undoubtedly 
stirred up some theological strife, more especially since 
the Pope has replied with the thunder of anathema. 
Still the topic could not be avoided after the meeting 
of the English Church Union on the previous day. 
There Lord Halifax made honest confession that his 
expectations of large-mindedness in the Church of Rome 
had been rudely shattered. A question inevitably 
arises as to the position of the Church since the publica- 
tion of the Bull. We entirely agree with Dr. Legge 
that she has been strengthened rather than weakened. 
Unity could not have been attained without a sacrifice 
of essentials, and the price is too heavy to pay. As 
they are now situated, Churchmen are thrown back upon 
themselves, and they must discover how best to develop 
their own That the establishment has 
antiquity behind was set forth in the historical portion 
of Dr. Legge’s admirable address. That its position as 
a national church is less open to assault in its way than 
that of Roman Catholicism was demonstrated by the 
historian of the Popes, the Bishop of Peterborough. 
Dr. Creighton used a powerful argument when he con- 


resources. 


tended that religion has to face deadlier influences than 
Dissent. Atheism is of them, and the misfortune of 
the Church of Rome has ever been that, while sowing 
discipline within, she has created hostility of the most 
inveterate nature outside her pale. ‘ If her organisation 
has been strong enough to prevent the growth of sects, 
its overweening demands have directly promoted 
religious indifference.” Universality, in fact, has been 
tried and failed, whereas a national church like our 
own has shown a capacity for keeping pace with the 
development of the nation. If the Shrewsbury Con- 
gress has achieved nothing else, it has at least enabled 
churchmen to realise how great is their possession. 
They have liberty of practice, while they can claim 
fellowship at the same time with the other branches of 
the Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Addresses such as those of Dr. Legge and Dr. 
Creighton do not afford much opening for the Noncon- 
formist agitator. ‘They deal with the general position, 
and though such announcements may occasionally err 
in tone, they can generally be trusted to square with 
facts. More ticklish topics by far are such items of 
the programme as elementary education and the reform 
of Convocation. On the whole, however, the Congress 
has little reason to regret the time spent on those 
subjects. The Voluntary Schools question could not, 
by any ingenuity, have been avoided. It is, as the 
Bishop of London remarked, one of extreme urgency. 
The diversity of view, besides, entertained by rate- 
aiders and State-aiders is so notorious that an attempt to 
conceal it would be inconceivably futile. And this much 
has been attained, that the champions of both sides have 
expressed willingness to be bound by the decision of the 


majority. Further, the financial aspect of the problem 


has been ably stated for the rate-aiders by Dr. Moor- 
house, while Dr. Temple has duly put forward the 
counter-argument that rate-aid inevitably implies that 
the ratepayers, who may be Nonconformists, or, for that 
matter, howling Atheists, are to have a voice in the 


A Church 


management of the Voluntary Schools. 
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Congress can never be a court of final appeal. It is too 
large, and too haphazard in its composition. But 
it can collect the raw material for a judgment, 
and the meeting of the Convocations and _ the 
Houses of Laymen should derive substantial benefit 
from the preliminary discussion at Shrewsbury. 
How far proposals for Church reform are prudently 
debated in public is a point on which we confess 
to having our doubts. Churchmen may deplore 
the inability of Parliament to help them, and the failure 
to pass the Benefices Bill, in particular, is annoying to 
some of the most earnest among them. At the same time 
the repudiation of all Parliamentary supervision, that 
Sir Walter Phillimore apparently contemplates, is a 
double-edged tool to use. It strengthens the bonds of 
the Disestablisher and he is, of course, one and the 
same as the Disendower. Its advocates desire the 
restoration of the ancient prerogatives of the Church, 
and these aspirations are legitimate enough. They 
should remember, however, that Churchmen, as a body, 
are slow to move, and that, when the vanguard is 
separated from the main body, disaster swiftly over- 


takes them both. 


A SOUND PARTY MAN 
ial Sir William Harcourt had any pro- 


phetic vision of acoming event when he spoke 
at Rhymney on Tuesday is a nice question. Like the 
song the sirens sung, and the name Achilles bore 
among women, the answer is perhaps not beyond the 
reach of conjecture, but then too it is really hardly 
worth one’s while to make the effort. The particular 
time and manner of the event were, it may be, not 
foreseen, but there was an effective determination to 
bring something of the kind to pass at some time or 
other. No more likely method of attaining the desired 
object could well have presented itself to an ex- 
perienced politician than to remind a distracted party 
that it has still one possible leader who can be relied 
upon to fulfil the functions of the good party man. 
Now this is what Sir William Harcourt set out to do 
at Rhymney, and he did it very well. The real pur- 
pose of the speech was so far artfully disguised that an 
unwary critic might be led into arguing with Sir 
William as to the justice of what he thought fit to say 
of the use of the closure during last session, the Educa- 
tion Bill, the Agricultural Rating Bill and the 
oppressive weight of rent. When once we wander 
away into these things the argument becomes lost in 
mazes, we go back on ancient history, and there is 
nothing effectual to be done. In the meantime the 
leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons can 
look on, or Jay about him as the case may be, content 
to know that he stands out as the party man who 
knows how to hit the weak places. 

Sir William Harcourt understands the advantage of 
giving an air of novelty to the one stock criticism he 
has to make on the Government. His meaning is sub- 
stantially always the same. It really amounts to 
nothing more than this, that Ministers are the other 
side, and therefore hopelessly wicked; but this pro- 
found remark baldly stated would soon become mono- 
tonous. So Sir William disguises it by various colour- 
ing mixtures. One of these is our old friend downright 
impudence, whom we never saw in better form than in 
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that passage of the Rhymney speech which denounced 
the unheard-of abuse of the closure during the last 
session. As this comes from a colleague of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, and one who aided and abetted in passing the 
Home Rule Bill, there is an audacity about it which 
clearly marks the speaker out as qualified by nature to 
revive a scattered Opposition by agitation of the 
genuine thoroughgoing order, weakened by no squeamish 
regard for decency. ‘Then there is another device of 
the party man of which Sir William has proved him. 
self to be master. It may be described as the ‘ specious 
air of fairness trick, and one of its common forms js 
praise of A for the purpose of hurting his friends 
B,C and D. We have seldom seen a prettier exam- 
ple of this effective manceuvre than Sir William's 
manly and candid recognition of the merits of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, which led so naturally up to a 
lament that the worthy Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was unable to control his worthless colleagues. We 
see at once what a just-minded man Sir William is, and 
how conscientiously, indeed painfully, anxious he is to 
be thoroughly fair, else why should he be so elaborately 
civil to his opponent Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ? Having 
now cleared the way first by demonstrating the essential 
wickedness of the other side as proved by their 
ruflianly proneness to apply the closure, and then by 
displaying the fairness of his own mind as illustrated by 
his punctilious justice to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir William felt free to go ahead. Ahead 
he went, and with all the bilious rancour of the Daily 
News, which by the way does not appear to regard him 
with that affection one might expect from a_ kindred 
spirit. As for the substance of his talk we need not 
pay much attention to that. The Ministry exists, it 
seems, only to gorge an already bloated prelacy yet 
fuller, and to help a soulless landlord class to grind the 
faces of the poor. Just so. We have heard it this many 
a year. But the point is that Sir William is saying it 
with might and main. ‘There is no half-heartedness 
about him. No dabbling, no hesitations, no swayings 
to and fro, but good shonest go-ahead demagogy, and 
if the Party wants somebody to put a little backbone 
into it, why it knows that it is to be found in the new 
leader who is to take Lord Rosebery’s place. 


WILLIAM MORRIS 
B the death of Mr. William Morris the world has 


lost a very strange, striking, powerful in- 
dividuality. We say strange advisedly, because of his 
remarkable many-sidedness, and we say individuality 
advisedly, because, Apostle of Socialism as he was, he 
really owed his great and well-deserved success to 
purely individual genius. 

We have often protested in these columns against the 
indiscriminate use of that great and little word genius, 
but it is very cerlain that Mr. William Morris, with al 
his eccentricities, had a very distinct streak of this 
rare and powerful quality. As to his poetry one can 
only say, so many men so many opinions. Whatever 
difference of opinion may be held about it, it 1s 
practically certain that nothing short of gift going 
bevond mere talent and trained skill could have availed 
to make the reputation which he most justly held. 
One hesitates to say that he was a great poet, but he 
certainly was a poet, a maker. As is very well known 
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he was a maker in other directions than those of poetry 
—_he was indeed the poet par excellence of decoration 
and colour both for house and mansion, and it is not to 
be doubted that the world is richer by far for his really 
great inventions and designs, just as it was by those of 
Benvenuto Cellini. We must not compare Mr. Morris to 
that brilliant and charming ruffian except in this way, that 
poth the great artists were filled full of the spirit of fight. 
In Benvenuto’s time it was a question of out sword or 
dagger and have at them, and Benvenuto was, alack, 

too ready to play unfair tricks upon his sbeoveiine, 

though to be sure his readiness was but a guard against 
their treachery ; while, with Mr. Wilham Morris, it was 
a question of out pen, have at them, and Mr. Morris 
never used that pen in anything but a straightforward 
and perfectly above-board fashion. He had his con- 
victions, very many of which we hold to have been 
absolutely false and wrong, but he certainly had 
There is little doubt 
that he pronounced them somewhat too blatantly ; 
but then they were expressed in good English, as the 
mistaken ideas of a man who lived for ideas. In one 
gift he was certainly singularly deficient—the gift of 
humour. H{ad he possessed that gift he could not 
ossibly have been so gloriously inconsistent as he was. 


the courage of his convictions. 


Socialist and decorator, and in both characters generous 
and self-sacrificing, it would seem that it never occurred 
to him that if his Socialistic theories were carried out 
to the extreme limit there would then be no room for 
him as a poetic decorator of walls or, as he was once, 
perhaps unkindly, called, ‘an inspired upholsterer 
Inspired he was, and upholsterer he was, and certainly he 
will be remembered not only by his poetry but as the 
man who breathed a new life into what was a stiff and 
starch and red-taped system of adornment in everyday 
life. Lis theories perhaps carried him a little too far, 
but they were fine theories, and their influence, properly 
controlled, will be not only valuable but lasting. 


MR. DU MAURIER 


TYNHE death of Mr. George du Maurier deprives us 

not only of an exceptionally brilliant and original 
draughtsman, but also of a gentleman in the truest and 
best sense of the word, who in society gatherings had 
always a spirit, and never an ill-natured one, of humour 
in his casual or deliberate talk alike. He knew a great 
many things—many people do—but Mr. du Maurier 
never committed the sin of seeming to know much more 
than his comrades in talk, or of feeling cock-sure that 
he was right on every point. ‘There was, indeed, the 
same charm in his talk as there was in his singing, an 
utter absence of self-assertion, although Mr. du Maurier, 
being a man of intense perception, must have been very 
well aware of the fact that he could both talk and sing 
infinitely better than most of the people with whom he 
Was constantly brought in contact. 

And here is a point to note in Mr. du Maurier’s 
brilliant career. 
draughtsmanship, very much as Leech did; but, unlike 
Leech, he was always in the thick of ‘ society ° where, as 
also in so-called Bohemian circles, he was always, and 
always deservedly, welcome. His readiness, his gentil- 
lesse, his kindness of heart, made him a persona grata to 
every one who had the honour and the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. He is, in every way, a great loss. 


He made a practically new school of 
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RACING 


I’ it cannot be pretended that the Duke of Portland 
has had a very chequered career on the Turf, he is 
none the less entitled to sympathy for his loss, at Man- 
chester races, of so handsome and valuable a horse as 
Troon, a four-year-old that not only seemed to have a 
great chance of winning much money while in training, 
but also appeared likely to be even more profitable in 
the future as one of the sires of the renowned Welbeck 
stud. In a few seconds, through a stumble on unsound 
ground, a fall against some wooden railings, a crashing, 
a splintering, and the forcing of a broken stake into the 
poor horse’s body, damage amounting to the value of 
many thousands was brought about, to say nothing of 
the injuries sustained by an exceptionally skilful jockey. 
The First October Meeting at Newmarket began in 
beautiful weather. For the Triennial Produce Stakes, 
Marco gave Dingle Bay a beating apparently equal to 
the 22lb. that were put between them by the handi- 
capper for the Cesarewitch, and his admirers began to 
hope that he might win the Cambridgeshire a second 
time. ‘The Duke of Westminster’s Labrador, the 
second in the St. Leger, gave his backers a great fright 
by winning the Great Foal Stakes by only a head from 
Serfdom, after they had laid 6 to 1 on him. In the 
opinion of some judges, Mornington Cannon would have 
done wisely to have made the pace stronger when riding 
such a stayer; but a jockey’s first duty is to ride to 
orders, and oda his may have been we do not 
know. The Duke of Portland has evidently a 
Hitherto, she had 
not done much, and the form she had to beat in the 
Buckenham Stakes of £1050 was not very high; but 
she is a fine filly, with size, length, depth of girth, 
excellent shoulders and good limbs; and she shows the 
quality which is always expected in the stock of St. 
Simon; yet it could be wished that she were not so 
light in the back ribs. Another of the Duke of Port- 
land’s St. Simon fillies, Lady Frivoles, won her third 
race in the Boscawen Stakes. If this beautiful little 
filly had her half-sister’s size and bone she would 
probably be one of the best of her sex of the season ; 
but as it is she cannot win in the best company or give 
much weight to moderate horses, as was shown later 
in the week. Lord Durham’s two-year-old, Hellebore, 
won his fourth race_in the Hopeful Stakes. Good- 
looking as this chestnut colt is, some critics think him 
rather long behind the saddle and not very well 
ribbed-up. Both the October and the Great Eastern 
Handicaps were won by _ three-year-olds—namely, 


very promising filly in Smean. 


Some years ago there used 
to be a great deal of betting on these handicaps for 
some time beforehand : now they are little anticipated 


Even at Newmarket things are 


Roughside and Melange. 


and soon forgotten. 
moving more or less with the times, and the stakes, on 
the day just noticed, were worth about half as much 
again as they had been on the same day of the First 
October meeting ten years earlier. 

The great race of the meeting was the Jockey Club 
Stakes, which brought out, with eight other horses, Sir 
Visto and Persimmon, the double winners of the Derby 
and St. Leger of 1895 and 1896. Receiving weight for 
age, Persimmon won very easily by two lengths. For 
the Cambridgeshire, St. Frusquin was handicapped as 
about a 15!b. better horse than Sir Visto at weight for 
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age ; and as Persimmon had shown himself to be a shade 
better than St. Frusquin, his victory over Sir Visto, on 
this reckoning, ought to have been equivalent to at least 
15lb. On this point there was considerable difference 
of opinion. Some one must have valued it at a good 
deal less than 15lb. for he at once backed Sir Visto for 
the Cambridgeshire at £6000 to £1000 in one bet, and 
the horse became first favourite. The fact that Persim- 
mon is not entered for the Cambridgeshire and that St. 
Frusquin has not accepted for it is beside the question. 
It would be sufficiently remarkable that there should 
be one such horse as Persimmon in a season; but 
that there should be two like Persimmon and St. Frus- 
quin makes this a year of years in the history of the 
‘Turf. According to the opinion officially expressed by 
the handicappers, it is to be inferred that the best 
horses in England now in training at a little over a mile, 
are these two great three-year-olds, that a six-year-old, 
Clorane, comes next in merit ; after him, a five-year-old, 
Victor Wild; then the four-year-old, Kilcock, and the 
aged Paris III., with the four-year-olds, Dinna Forget, 
Sir Visto and Marco. The prettiest race during the first 
October meeting was that between the two-year-olds 
Goletta and Eager, when the former for the third time 
beat the latter, and for the second time beat him by a 
head only. Velasquez is Goletta’s only conqueror, and 
although neither Goletta nor Eager can claim, on 
public form, to be quite the best of their year, they are 
exceedingly smart two-year-olds. 

The Prix du Conseil Municipal of Sunday last excited 
unusual interest, and so open a race was it believed to be 
that 5 to 1 was for some time laid against each of the 
leading favourites—the EnglishVictor Wild, Omnium IL., 
the horse that had been placed at the top of the handicap 
for our own Cesarewitch, Champaubert, the winner of 
the French Derby, and Le Sagittaire. ‘The race, which 
was over a course of about a mile and a half, was won 
easily by Omnium II. Victor Wild and Le Sagittaire 
were leading at the distance ; but then collapsed. The 
result apparently supported the often expressed theory 
that Victor Wild is a non-stayer. Those who hold an 
opposite opinion, however, can fairly plead that his 
voyage and journey may have had something to do 
with his defeat. The same excuse might be made on 
behalf of Omnium II. for his two defeats at Ascot; 
and, so far as his relations to Victor Wild are concerned, 
his Ascot form was confirmed by his race with that 
horse at Paris. And there is this to be remembered, 
that, whereas, for the Cesarewitch, Omnium II. was 
handicapped to give Victor Wild 6 lb., they carried 
equal weights for the Prix du Conseil Municipal. 

A curious example was given, on Monday last, of the 
great danger of exaggerating changes in the form 
between two horses. In May, at Doncaster, Son o° 
Mine had given Bach 12lb. and beaten him by four 
lengths. During the next few months Bach seemed 
to improve, and Son o° Mine to deteriorate, and when 
they met at Nottingham on Monday, although Bach, 
instead of receiving 12lb., was to give 9lb., thus 
meeting his antagonist on 21lb. worse terms than at 
Doncaster, he was made first favourite at 5 to 2, while 
6 to 1 was laid against Son o’ Mine. ‘The race, how- 
ever, was won by Son o’ Mine, who beat Baeh by 
three-quarters of a length, and taught the backers of 
the latter a lesson of moderation in reckoning weights 
and measures, 
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‘OFF WITH ‘THE OLD LOVE”? 

|‘ It is only necessary to add that we accept Lord Rosebery's 
decision. . . . Sir William Harcourt succeeds by unquestioned ang 
unquestionable right of service to the position which Lord Rose. 
bery has vacated. . . . The Labour Party, in particular, have to 
thank him for his endeavour to convert the Coal Mines Regulation 
Bill into a charter of workmen's lives. . . . He is a good fighter: 
he is built on the lines from which statecraft is made,’—Dail, 


7. - 
Chronicle. } 


Y Lord, we are pleased to accept your decision ; 
p You own you have met something more than 
your match ; 
With the Chronicle's might having come in collision 
You scratch ! 


If respect for your person excused us from urging 
Our claim that a Liberal Leader should merge 
6 


His voice in the general voice that is ‘ surging,’ 


And ‘ surge ;” 


Yet you must have remarked our comparative coldness, 
You cannot, we take it, have failed to observe 
That we treated your letters as lacking in boldness 
And _ nerve. 


No reproof was expressed ; it sufficed us to hint it, 
We took your epistles and printed them small ; 
(As for Dilke’s, we were honest enough not to print it 
At all). 


But, as far as we know you, you never have hastened 
To ask the advice you could easily get ; 
Which is why we regard your removal with chastened: 
Regret. 


You must know, we shall not inconsolably miss you ; 
We lightly regard any leader that brings 
Such a troublesome conscience to bear on the issue 
Of things. 


What on earth do you think agitations are meant for : 
You don’t understand in the way that you should ; 
They are gifts of a merciful Heaven and sent for 
Our good. 


Look at us, how we pipe to the popular caper, 
And go for the party of infamous peace, 
Incidentally making the sale of our paper 
Increase ! 


What a chance you have missed (with Sir William in 
doubt of 
‘The proper and politic pose to assume) 
Of amassing a nice little capital out of 
Our boom ! 


Had you stood in the van when our organ was playing 
‘St. Jingo for England! Come on! Who's afraid *” 
Why, you might have conducted a dividend-paying 
Crusade. 


No opening cov/d have been plainer and larger ; 
So soft an occasion but seldom occurs, 
¥or a blameless civilian to climb up a charger 
In spurs. 


Far aloof from the fear of a personal beating, 
Like us and the other Olympian gods 
You were free to enlarge on the pleasure of meeting 
The odds. 
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But your chance has been lost, and yourself are the 
"loser 
We wanted a man of more truculent tones ; 
We have got him at last—a professional bruiser 
Of bones. 


if he needs an additional recommendation, 
His figure is built on political lines, 
And he speaks like a book on the right Regulation 
Of Mines. 
(3S, 


NOTES 


Our notes are necessarily curtailed this week because 
so importaut a matter as Lord Rosebery’s resignation, 
which came like a bolt from the blue, cannot be dealt 
with otherwise than in a leading article. But the said 
notes are truncated without regret, for, apart from this 
great event in the political history of Great Britain, there 
is a scarcity of events in the outside world, and a corre- 
sponding abundance of rumours more or less baseless and 
improbable. 


‘War?’ says the critic, ‘is not the triumphant visit of 
the Tsar to the French capital an event of the first political 
importance?’ For ourselves we venture to say ‘no.’ As 
at present advised we simply do not believe that either at 
Berlin, or at Balmoral, or in Paris, or anywhere else, any 
real progress has been made towards a solution of the 
singuinary problem of the East; and the catholic character 
of the Tsar’s tour makes it all the more certain that it has 
not, and was never intended to have, any political signifi- 
cance or effect. ‘The forces which regulate the movements 
of European politics are beyond the control of Sovereigns. 
The friendship and the blood-relationships of Emperors 
and Kings and Queens all over Europe, no doubt, make 
for the permanence of that peace which, unlike the pro- 
fessors of that ‘philanthropie bellique, of which M. de 
Pressens¢ speaks, we hold to be the most choiceworthy 
thing in the life of nations. But when all is said and 
done they do not go very far. 
plectuntur Achivt is no longer true even in Germany. 


Quicquid delirant reges 


National prejudices, national ambitions, national covetous- 
ness, nay, even national pugnacity, are more influential in 
the shaping of the world’s destiny than the acts and the 
words of Princes. None the less may we admire the 
extreme prudence and the dignified reserve of the Tsar 
in all his public addresses, 


IMpresseD as we are by the convictions animating the 
foregoing observations, we note as more significant than 
anything else in the Russian visit to France the touching 
incident described in the account of the Tsarina’s interview 
with Madame Carnot. It points ina fashion which cannot 
be mistaken to the real danger which is never absent 
from the thoughts of European Sovereigns. President 
Carnot was no monarch, no despotic ruler; but he was 
fora time the figure-head of the French Republic, and 
that fact doomed him to death by the assassin’s knife. 
What more natural than that the Tsarina, consort of a 
monarch against whom murderous plots are known to be 
hatched every day and every year, should offer womanly 
sympathy to a woman widowed, as she also is more likely 
than any living woman to be widowed, by the political 
murderer? What more instructive for us than the reflec- 
tion that a Boulogne prison holds at this moment a cold- 


a 
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blooded and dissolute rascal who, on his own confession, 
planned and caused to be executed the cold-blooded 
murder of the Queen’s representative in Ireland ? 





Anp this particularly infamous and double-dyed criminal 
may very likely escape trial on the charge of which he 
boasts himself guilty. That, it seems to us, is a matter 
for very serious reflection. Be it remembered that nothing 
but our perverse and wrongheaded adherence to the idea 
that there may be something of the heroic in political 
crime prevents the summary and condign punishment of 
Tynan and men of his bloodthirsty character. Europe at 
large would welcome repentance on our part, and frank 
recognition of the plain fact that in nine cases out of ten 
a political murderer is considerably more detestable than a 
commonplace felon. The tenth case might cause difficulty ; 
for example if an Armenian murdered the Sultan, and 
took asylum in England, there would undoubtedly be 
trouble here before he was surrendered. But for excep- 
tional cases it were easy to make provision by leaving a 
wide discretion to a responsible official of State. What 
is intolerable to our minds and a sufficient explanation of 
the suspicion with which we are regarded abroad, is the 
fact that Great Britain is the recognised refuge of men who 
have no other object jin life than the organising of 
societies which aim at the cruel and treacherous murder 
of persons in high place who are, none the less, human 
beings as capable of suffering as the most insignificant 
amongst us. 





Sucu are the gloomy thoughts stirred by reflection upon 
the gorgeous pageants oversea. But, thank goodness, the 
reports of these ceremonies have their humourous side 
also. The correspondent of the Times, using the historic 
present with a skill rare in journalism, has given us an 
eminently readable account of the splendid series of 
courtly scenes in a country which has no Court. ‘To him 
we owe, not for the first time, real thanks and a frank 
confession that he is facile princeps of the descriptive 
journalists of Europe. To the correspondent of the Daily 
News, on the other hand, the world owes the debt due to 
him or her who stirs hearty laughter. The Tsar ‘ seemed 
to quiver inwardly, but kept down external signs of his 
emotion.’ That is about the richest thing in journalistic 
perception that has come within our experience. The 
writer, without a word of apology or explanation, placidly 
pretends to have seen with the naked eye that which was 
cx hypothesi invisible. We bow before the wizard. But if 
the Tsar, with the ‘saucy expression’ on his ‘ slightly up- 
turned nose,’ did quiver inwardly, it was doubtless in pro- 
phetie dread of the banquet that was to come—of that 
feast of which the enchanting menu was cabled to the far 
ends of the earth. For apparently it is the sad fact that 
the digestion which endured the cookery of Germany and 
was able to cope with the haggis of North Britain was 
vanquished by the cuisine of Paris; which is the saddest 
and most inexplicable thing that has happened for many a 
long day. 





Or one baseless rumour, born of lack of news, we have 
spoken already. Another took the form of a wild report 
that further concessions by Lord Salisbury had ended in a 
settlement of the Venezuelan question. That assertion has, 
of course, been flatly contradicted, and on the face of it it 
was incredible. Lord Salisbury, we are glad to think, is 
not of a yielding disposition and he knows the moods of 
quiet men in England too well to think that further 
concession would be pleasing to them. He is not to be led 
away by the mysteries of those ‘Special Commissioners,’ 
of whom Admiral Maxse speaks in the National Review, 
who profess to settle the world’s affairs by a scratch of the 
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pen made after three weeks sojourn in the United States. 
It should be mentioned that the S/. James's Gazette has 
done good service of late by pointing out that the question 
is just as far from settlement as ever it was. 





Tuat sweetly ambiguous letter of Mr. Gladstone con- 
cerning his ‘exclusion from Parliament,’ coming almost 
coincidently with Lord Rosebery’s honest resignation, has 
given rise to the rumour that he may return to Parliamen- 
tary life. That rumour has, we believe, caused anxious 
apprehension in all quarters, on the Liberal no less than 
on the Conservative side. For to be blunt there is no living 
man, except perhaps the German Emperor, who has such 
an instinctive capacity for mischief as Mr. Gladstone. And 
we regret to say, we cannot altogether discredit the 
rumour for, physically, Mr. Gladstone is quite capable of 
taking his place in Parliament again ; and by temperament 
he is so eager and impetuous that he may very likely do 
so. And thatisaterrible prospect. Worshipped as a hero, 
adored by his admirers as though he were a demi-god, Mr. 
Gladstone may still work miracles of harm. His courage, 
his eloquence, his marvellous energy, excite our wondering 
admiration; but if he came in for Bradford there would, 
we predict with confidence, be European War within six 
months. Let us pray that he may stay at home. 





Lorp Dunraven s answer to the ingenuous persons who 
would fain have persuaded him to join them in beating 
the air in Hyde Park on Sunday is precisely the kind of 
utterance we should have expected from a man who, 
albeit of sympathetic nature, is of practical mind. We 
shall be curious to see how many self-seeking politicians 
air themselves to-morrow and how many, like Lord Dun- 
raven, refuse to hunt popularity. 


Ovr French correspondent writes: ‘The ‘I'sar has come 
and by the time these lines are in print will have gone. 
It was high time that his visit took place. During the 
weeks of waiting we had been growing uncommonly 
nervous and our various authorities—we are plagued with 
an infinity of authorities—were refraining with difficulty 
from falling out amongst themselves upon any and every 
pretext. A certain number of these quarrels have only 
been smoothed over for the time being. When our 
inspired guest has left us they will come up for settlement 
or will provoke at any rate much venomous discussion. 
Even the address in which M. Faure welcomed the Tsar 
at Cherbourg bore amusing evidence to the efforts that had 
been made, I might almost write had to be made, to patch 
up at the eleventh hour one of the most important of these 
domestic squabbles, that which had arisen between the 
President and the Parliament. “C'est avec une grande joie 
que, accompagné du Président du Sénat et du Président de la 
Chambre des députés, j'ai regu aujourd’hui Votre majesté 
Impériale. . . .”” So spoke Félisque as he is called in the 
faubourgs. This phrase is hideous French. It is hardly 
conceivable that M. Faure or the official responsible for his 
eloquence could perpetrate anything so abominable of their 
own free will. The probability is that the words I have 
put in italics were interpolated at the last moment to 
soothe the susceptibilities of MM. Loubet and Brisson. 





‘No journalists were present at the delivery of this 
strangely constructed speech which was officially commu- 


nicated to the press. It was the same with the answer of 


the Tsar, a morsel of oratory which also contains a most 
slipshod and curious sentence. It runs as follows: “J’ai 
beaucou ? admiré l’escadre qui nous a escortés, ainsi que 
le bateau-amiral le Hoche.’ Should we read surtout for 
ainsi que, or what are we to think? But this is not all. 
In the best informed salles de redaction it is confidently 
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asserted that the Tsar’s reply to M. Faure has not reached 
us in its original shape. It is said that the speech 
contained a sentence bearing upon the nature of the 
relations between I'rance and Russia and especially upon 
the object of those relations. This sentence it was thought 
prudent to omit for fear it might act as a damper upon the 
national enthusiasm. I give this rumour for what it is 
worth, only adding that it is vouched for by really high 
authority. 

‘Paris both immediately before and during the fétes has 
presented a most memorable spectacle. The impression 
left by the appearance of the capital was most striking 
perhaps during the two or three days that immediately 
preceded the arrival of the Tsar. The transformation of 
the city, its clothing in festive dress, was effected with 
astonishing rapidity. The French workman asa rule loves 
to takes his time, but on this occasion he worked with 
lightning speed. It was marvellous to watch the changing 
aspect of our streets and public places. In the twinkling 
of an eye houses bare of decoration but an instant before, 
were draped with bunting from ground floor to attic, 
towering flag-posts seemed to grow out of the ground as if 
by magic and in an afternoon the boulevards were arched 
over with set pieces for the illuminations. You would 
pass a spot without noticing anything unusual in progress 
and returning a few hours afterwards you would find a 
crowd gazing at a series of finished decorations. The city 
seemed to be altering before one’s eyes under the wand of 
a wizard, These preparations carried out in delightful 
weather with the exception of Sunday, which was windy 
and rather wet, lent a unique physiognomy to Paris. A 
feverish and yet agreeable expectancy was in the air. All 
the charms of our (to us) peerless capital seemed multiplied 
a hundred-fold. Our pleasure-loving population, assured 
of amusing itself to its heart’s content, was in the blithest 
mood. It was impossible not to catch the contagious 
gaiety and joyousness of the hour. Then there was the 
crowd to wonder at, a crowd the like of which assuredly 
has never been seen. We are accustomed in Paris to 
vast throngs: we see them in carnival time, when the 
Grand Prix is run, and on other occasions. But all 
these crowds are partial crowds, concentrated on certain 
spots on the main boulevards or elsewhere. Last week 
and this the entire surface of Paris has been overrun with 
a surging, seething sea of humanity rolling through its 
every street, spreading over its every square. The sight 
of this countless mass of human beings will never be 
forgotten by those who have witnessed it. 





‘Or the attitude of the crowd much might be written. 
I fancy the general impression has been one of some 
surprise at the comparative calmness that has reigned 
throughout the fétes. People based their expectations of 
what would happen on the scenes that accompanied the 
entry of the Russian naval officers and sailors into Paris. 
It need not be said that the enthusiasm on that occasion 
was positively delirious, and it was argued that the 
presence of the Tsar in person would call forth still 
more frantic demonstrations. This has not been the case. 
Up to the time of writing in no single instance can the 
crowd be said to have entirely lost its head, to have been 
beside itself with enthusiasm. The Tsar has been warmly, 
even vociferously cheered, but that is all. It is noteworthy 
too that except on his actual passage Russophile manifes- 
tations have been rather rare, and when forthcoming have 
not assumed any very considerable proportions. The 
millions who paced the streets on ‘Tuesday and Wednesday 
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nights watching the illuminations did not indulge for the 
most part in cries of “ Vive le Russie” or “ Vive le Tsar,” 
but contented themselves with observing the spectacle 
provided them after the manner of holiday-makers, whose 


ast concern is foreign politics. The sober behaviour of 
the crowd is the subject of animated discussion, two very 
diferent opinions being held as to its explanation. A 
quite adequate explanation I confess to being unable to 
offer. The matter is too complicated to be threshed out 
in the space at my disposal, but I may return to it when 
there has been time to appreciate at leisure what has 


taken place. 





‘Later: The Imperial visit is arousing more and 
more satisfaction and enthusiasm as it approaches its 
close. The slightly reserved attitude of a portion at any 
rate of the public on the opening day is no longer 
noticeable. The crowd has warmed to its work and in 
the last twenty-four hours has demonstrated its feelings 
in the heartiest, not to say the most frantic, fashion. A 
like change has been observed in the attitude of the 
Tsar. He too was reserved at first, but his impassivity 
has not lasted, and it is clear that he has been deeply 
impressed by his reception. I was close to him when he 
passed the Chamber of Deputies on Tuesday on his entry 
into Paris, and for all the thunders of applause not a 
muscle of his face moved. Last night as he left the 
Comédie Francaise he was radiant. As for the Tsarina, 
her graciousness and beauty have entirely won the 
popular heart. She is the heroine of the hour. The 
political world is at least as well satisfied as the general 
public. The Tsar’s toast at the Elysce is held to be as 
explicit an utterance as the most sanguine had hoped for. 
Moreover, by visiting the Presidents of the Senate and 
Chamber—visits which did not form part of the official 
programme, and were made entirely on his own initiation— 
the Tsar has both put an end to the conflict that seemed 
to be brewing between M. Félix Faure and the Parliament 
and has insisted in the most unmistakeable manner on his 
acceptation of the Republican régime. The outcome of 
the visit is that the man who has most influence in France 
for the moment is the man who is master in Russia. ‘The 
official Republicans, those Republicans who, turn about, 
govern the country, have, for the best of reasons, a holy 
dread of war ; but to-day, at the bidding of Nicholas II., 
they would set the troops marching without demur. Were 
Russia to show an inclination to fight, no matter whom or 
no matter why, the I'rench Government that should refuse 
to follow the lead given would not live an instant. By a 
strange trick of fate, General ‘Trochu dies at this moment. 
The man who was to save France had long since been 
relegated to complete oblivion: dying at this juncture, he 
has barely reaped an aftermath of attention. He had his 
plan, the famous plan that was to raise the siege of Paris 
and free the country of the invader. France now has 
another and it believes a better plan.’ 


IN THE CITY 


TOR the month of September 1895 the Board of Trade 

Returns were remarkably good, for although there 
were five Sundays the imports showed an increase of 1 2 
per cent. and the exports an increase of 10:6 per cent. 
over the corresponding month of 1894. In September, 
this year, there were only four Sundays and an improve- 
ment over 1895 was therefore to be expected. Had 1895 
not shown a considerable advance over the previous year 
the returns just to hand might be considered disappointing, 
as it is we have little fault to find withthem. The imports 


were £2,492,302, or 8:13 per cent. iarger ; and the exports 
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£335,140, or 1°77 per cent. larger. A feature is the largely 
increased quantity of wheat-meal, Indian corn, and cotton 
sent us by the United States, and a corresponding decline 
in the shipments of Russian, Argentine and Indian wheat 
to this country. Prosperity would appear to be demon- 
strated by our large imports of butter, tea, copper, cotton, 
chemicals, india-rubber and wood, and while we spent 
£742,892 more in raw cotton, we exported cotton piece 
goods to India, China and Japan to the increased extent 
of £469,346. We also sent abroad 45,390 tons more iron, 
Germany and the Argentine Republic being good customers, 
while South America and the East Indies took more 
machinery. In short, there is no falling off in the con- 
suming capacity of this country and our great manu- 
facturing industries appear to be better employed. For 
the nine months of the current year the imports have 
grown £12,432,757 and the exports £13,815,716—results 
which cannot be regarded as unsatisfactory. 

Some fresh developments have occurred in connection 
with the Metropolitan District Railway and it now appears 
that there are two parties in the field. On the one side a 
syndicate headed by a Westralian magnate has been buying 
the ordinary stock with the intention of getting the control 
of the company so as to put into force electric traction on 
the existing lines. On the other side the Metropolitan 
District Railway Shareholders’ Association—a concern of 
which we must confess we had never heard—has been 
conferring with the Directors and now issues a circular 
stating that the scheme is for the construction of two deep 
level tunnels for an up-and-down service of express electric 
trains between Earl’s Court and the Mansion House with 
an intermediate station at Charing Cross. This scheme it 
is declared has met with the unanimous approval of the 
directors, and Sir Benjamin Baker, the engineer of the 
company, ‘foreseeing no unusual difficulties,’ is now 
preparing a survey and report on the projected lines. 
The survey and report are expected to be completed and 
a Bill prepared for Parliament by 15th November next. 
The proposals for financing the scheme are that the 
Association will advance £1,000,000 at 4 per cent. interest, 
non-accumulative, to carry out the undertaking and to 
improve the equipment of the existing service on the 
following terms: (a) The Association to receive no interest 
for the £1,000,000 advanced, until the existing £1,500,000 
preference stock is in receipt of its full 5 per cent. dividend ; 
(6) The Association to provide all the preliminary ex- 
penses, together with the Statutory Deposit to Parliament, 
estimated at £50,000; (c) The Association to receive a 
deferred bonus of one-half the profits, after the existing 
£2,250,000 ordinary stock has received a dividend of 5 per 
cent. The Association, it will be seen, has at least put 
forward a definite proposal, though the capital mentioned 
of £1,000,000 seems scarcely sufficient, and it remains to be 
seen whether the Westralian Syndicate has acquired enough 
voting power to cause its rejection and to substitute its own 
ideas on the subject. 

A further heavy fall in the Stock markets has again to 
be chronicled this week not only in mines and Home Rails, 
but also in Americans. Liquidation on a large scale has 
taken place, and French operators have been especially in 
evidence as sellers of mining shares. As regards Home 
Rails fears of dear money seem to have been the chief 
cause though the Bank Rate has not been altered, and the 
gold taken abroad during the week was only £263,000. 
Gold has, however, gone into internal circulation to the 
extent of nearly £550,000 so that the Bank is poorer for 
the time being by £803,667 chiefly owing to the payment 
of dividends. As far as the traffics are concerned our 
Home Railways are still doing remarkably well and fully 
justify the current level of quotations. In the American 
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market less assured views concerning the Presidential 
election and the Democratic victory at the State elections 
in Florida have induced realisations, with the result of a 
considerable set-back in prices. It is however in the 
mining department that losses have been heaviest and both 
Africans and Westralians have undergone a severe shrink- 
age, in face of news that is rather satisfactory than other- 
wise. The reduction of 25 per cent. in the wages of 
native labour on the Rand has been carried out without 
any trouble and it is calculated that this step will mean an 
annual saving of £500,000 to the mining companies in the 
district. Clearly this isnot a reason for a fall in prices. 
Again the West Australian gold returns for September were 
35,301 oz. compared with 29,517 oz.in August, the railway is 
to be completed from Kalgoorlie to Menzies and the water 
difficulty is being gradually overcome. Westralian shares 
ought not therefore to have crumbled away as they have 
done and we can only suppose that some Jarge positions 
for the rise are being liquidated. Mining news as a whole 
is good and from India the returns are most encouraging. 
The mines in the Colar District produced 27,439 oz, last 
month against 26,709 oz. in August and 21,502 oz. in 
September 1895. The Mysore yield of 9328 oz. shows an 
increase of 195 oz., that of the Champion Reef of 7605 
oz. an increase of 594 oz, and the Nundydroog and 
Coromandel Companies also give improved returns, so that 
the progress of the Indian Companies is as satisfactory as 
it is undeniable. 

The report of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada for 
the first half of this year is not an encouraging document. 
On the combined system the net receipts were £82,062 
short of the fixed charges, and this, added to previous 
deficiencies, makes a total balance of £506,769 to the debit 
of revenue. The best that can be said is that the deficit 
in the past half-year is about £12,000 less than the 
deficit in the first half of 1895, but it is obvious that the 
company cannot go on for ever paying interest out of 
capital ; and unless business revives and the receipts im- 
prove, some reconstruction of the capital account will be 
inevitable. 

Among recent dividends Pears’ Soap pays 10 per cent. 
for the year, and the Rio Tinto Company has declared an 
interim distribution of 18s. per share, which was rather 
more than generally expected. The Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company pays at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum for the past six months, and the shareholders of 
the Rio Claro Sao Paulo Railway get an interim dividend 
at the rate of 14 per cent. 

The Gold Standard Defence Association has published 
an interesting pamphlet by Mr. Horace White, of the 
New York Evening Post, on ‘The Monetary Issue in the 
United States,’ which is well worth caretul study. Mr. 
White’s conclusion is that the example afforded by the 
silver agitation in the United States—the disasters which 
it has caused to trade and industry—should be sufficient to 
prevent England ever abandoning the gold standard so Jong 
as the preference of the commercial world for gold exists. 

Clément Gladiator and Humber (France) Limited, is, 
as its name implies, a company to be formed to amalgamate, 
carry on, and develop, the two well-known French societies, 
and the French business of Humber and Co. Limited. 
Lord Delwarr’s name heads the list of directors. The 
profits of the two first-mentioned companies for the year 
ending October 1, 1896, are guaranteed by the vendor at 
£80,000. Statistics of the Humber profits in France are 
for a while inaccessible. The share capital is £900,000 
in 200,000 Six per cent. Cumulation Preference Shares, 
and 700,000 ordinary, and the working capital £150,000. 
The information given on the face of the prospectus is 
unusually full, 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE 
POWER IN INDIA 
TUNHE current number of the Asiatic Quarterly Revien 
contains a paper on that difficult and delicate 
problem, ‘The Separation of Judicial from Executive 
Power in India,’ by Sir Charles A. Elliott. The subject 
is one which requires to be treated in a judicial and 
statesmanlike manner, but the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal has dealt with it in a petulant and _ pedagogic 
tone apt to convince the ordinary reader in England 
that if all executive officers are as lacking as Sir Charles 
Elliott in the judicial spirit the sooner they are deprived 
of judicial powers the better it will be for the adminis- 
tration of justice. Sir Charles Elliott informs us that the 
question has of late been pushed into the forefront and 
become rather a burning question. It became in Bengal 
a burning question because by certain unwise acts Sir 
Charles Elliott created a conviction in the public mind 
that he was desirous of interfering with the independence 
of the administration of justice. In India friction between 
those who exercise judicial and those who wield executive 
powers is certain to arise, but he is a wise ruler who re. 
duces the friction toa minimum. The best administrator 
of an Indian province is the man during whose reign the 
fewest burning questions arise. Sir Charles Elliott is no 
doubt an able man or he would not have risen to high 
office, but his paper in the Asiatic Quarterly shows he is 
not a wise man, for wise men learn to be fair to their 
opponents and to treat them with respect. A wise man 
does not spoil a good case by the use of intemperate 
language nor by attempting to prove too much, 

Sir Charles Elliott states that he ‘ will attempt to show 
that the existing system has great merits and advantages, 
that it in no way trenches on the judicial independence ot 
subordinate magistrates, that there are weighty arguments 
against its modification besides those which arise from 
financial considerations, and that no valid proof has been 
adduced of any evil arising from it.’ He then proceeds to 
state that ‘the keynote to our administration has been 
the adoption of the Oriental view that all power should 
be collected into the hands of a single official, so that the 
people of the district should be able to look up io one 
man in whom the various branches of authority is centred 
and who is the visible representative of Government.’ 
Sir Charles Elliott has stated in many words what may be 
put very briefly. The magistrate in his district is the 
Government and his position and power should be upheld. 
However we are bound to govern India not from the 
Oriental view but from the European, and, as civilisation 
advances, we are compelled to create technical departments 
like the Engineer department, the Forest department, 
the Education department, the Sanitation department. 
Then arises the delicate question in statesmanship: How 
far should these expert departments be independent of 
the local executive? ‘They have all,’ writes Sir Charles 
Elliott, ‘as they grew up tried to shake themselves free 
of the District Magistrate but have been replaced in their 
proper position by such Lieutenant-Governors as Sir G. 
Campbell in Bengal and Sir John Strachey in the North 
West Provinces. Sir George Campbell was an able and 
energetic administrator but an unwise ruler, because he 
had, in a marked degree, the weakness of his order— 
he laboured under the delusion that he could build a 
bridge, design a church, or lecture on the Integral 
Caleulus. Sir John Strachey is a strong and a wise man 
endowed with many of the qualities which make a states- 
man. It is not giving technical departments freedom 
to do their own work which destroys the prestige and 
power of the Indian magistrate but perpetual interference 
in the exercise of his legitimate duties by head quarters of 
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the secretariat. The Governor who calls for reports and 
returns upon every conceivable description of public business 
‘sa curse to an Indian province. The tendency of the 
hour is unfortunately to increase the multifarious duties 
of the collector and so hinder him from doing well his 
primary and most important duty—the administration of his 
district. In order to govern it well the magistrate must have 
the leisure and freedom to acquire by constant travel a 
thorough knowledge of his territory and the people. That the 
magistrate knows his district and the people is one of the 
sound arguments brought forward in favour of the present 
system, which allows him a somewhat despotic control 
over the subordinate magistrates. But no amount of 
special pleading will commend to Englishmen a system 
which permits a man to be both prosecutor and judge. 
‘The opponents of the system,’ writes Sir Charles Illiott 
‘draw the picture of an officer who, because he has to 
some extent supervised and guided the police operations 
which end in the arrest of an accused person, becomes so 
biased that he is unable to weigh aright the evidence 
which is produced on the trial.’ The opponents of the 
system state that the mind of the man who has supervised 
and guided the police operations is liable to be biased! 
The mind of a London magistrate would be considerably 
biased if he conducted and guided the police operations. 
Sir Charles Elliott devotes a good many pages to discussing 
and attempting to refute the cases which have been 
brought forward as illustrating the evils inherent in the 
present system. But the matter can be put in a very 
small compass, It is much to the credit of the adminis- 
tration that so little is heard of abuses by magistrates of 
their judicial powers. But it is impossible to deny that cases 
of this nature do occur and have occurred, even in recent 
years, and will occur under the present system as long 
as the affairs of the world are administered by peccable 
beings. 

But though the present system of a combination of 
judicial and executive functions is one which is fraught 
with evil it is a system which must for many years be 
maintained for certain reasons which were well expressed 
by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen in his minute on the 
Alministration of Justice, one of the wisest and ablest 
State papers ever printed. It is strange that Sir Charles 
Elliott should make no mention of this remarkable 
piece of work. The contrast between it and Sir Charles 
Elliott’s discursive paper is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Sir Fitzjames Stephen treats the question both as 
alawyer and a statesman. His opinions are worthy of the 
deepest consideration because they are the deliberate 
views, not only of an eminent lawyer, but of a man of 
strong and noble character who went to India imbued with 
English ideas and who cannot be accused of Anglo-Indian 
prejudice. Sir Fitzjames Stephen did not attempt to 
apologise for the present system. Ile maintained the view 
that the separation of the judiciary from the executive 
was in itself desirable, but was not consistent with the 
maintenance of British power in India. He held, and 
rightly held, ‘ that the first principle which must be borne 
in mind is that the maintenance of the position of the 
district officers is absolutely essential to the maintenance 
of British rule in India and that any diminution in their 
influence and authority over the natives would be dearly 
purchased even by an improvement in the administration 
of justice.’ He added: ‘The exercise of criminal jurisdic- 
tion is, both in theory and in fact, the most distinctive and 
most easily and generally recognised mark of sovereign 
power. All the world over, the man who can punish is the 
ruler. Put this prerogative exclusively in the hands of a 
purely judicial officer, who has no other relations at all 
with the people, and who passes his whole life in court, 
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and I can well believe that the result would be to break 
down in their minds the very notion of any sort of 
personal rule or authority on the part of the magistrates. 
I do not think that, situated as we are, the law can ever 
be carried out effectually except in one of two ways, 
namely, either by the strong personal influence of magis- 
trates known to, and mixing with the people, or by an 
enormously increased military force. In a few words, the 
administration of criminal justice is the indispensable con- 
dition of all government, and the means by which it is, in 
the last resort, carried on. But the district officers are 
the local governors of the country; therefore district 

officers ought to administer criminal justice.’ Twenty years 
passed and men thought that the country had so advanced 
and changed as no longer to render these words applicable to 
India. The tide of public opinion seemed to be tending to 

a change and a Secretary of State, not quite grasping the 

importance of the matter, expressed sympathy with the 

movement and suggested that the main obstacle was the 

question of finance. Then came the cow agitation. 

For three days Bombay, the second city of the Empire, 

was a prey to anarchy, and riots, resulting in serious loss of 
ife, took place in Bengal and the North Western Provinces. 

Sensible men realised the fact that the elements of danger, 

which existed before the Mutiny, still exist in India, and 

that the time had not come for weakening the power of 
the executive by depriving District Magistrates of the 

most distinctive and most easily and generally recognised 

mark of sovereign power. 


FRITHJOF NANSEN 


FPVROMSO is a town of very considerable importance a 

far-northern towns go. Her doings in timber, cod- 
fish, seals, and Lapp productions bring her citizens just that 
complacency of success which distinguishes the smaller 
commercial centres in our own land ; with this difference, 
that her manners are marked by a bonhomie of independ- 
ence impossible where class divisions are more strongly 
marked. And Tromsé was en féle. We—my companion 
Garwood and myself—came into Tromsié from Spitzbergen 
after some days’ buffeting in the Arctic seas (in the smallest 
steam-launch, as I suppose, that ever had the audacity to 
make such a voyage) to find flags flying and crowds of 
idlers keeping holiday; for Nansen had arrived. There in 
the tideway lay the Fram, riding at anchor with sides that 
heaved to a long, low swell, as if fallen at last to sleep in 
the peaceful waters of her home after four weary years of 
restless struggle against the odds of darkness and of ice. 
Near her lay the Windward, in which Captain Brown, the 
Dundee skipper, had brought Nansen home. Nansen 
himself was now with his wife on board the yacht Otaria, 
where we found a hearty welcome on the following day. 
Her owner, Sir George Baden-Powell, was in the best of 
spirits, not only because events had justified the faith he 
had always held in Nansen’s enterprise, but because from 
Otaria’s quarters in Novaya Zemblya the eclipse of the 
sun had been so clearly seen that he had been able to 
bring back results which promised to be more satisfactory 
than any obtained elsewhere. That evening we were 
present at Tromsi’s ‘Welcome Feast’ to the hero who had 
come back. Judged by an English standard it was a 
curious and interesting function. 

Nansen had, by a pardonable patriotism, declined to 
accept money for his exploration from the sister State ; 
his venture should be Norwegian and nothing else. Every 
little town in Norway had probably contributed something 
towards the cost of his voyage. His journey, then, from 
the North Cape southwards was something more than a 
victorious progress, for each town could welcome his 
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success as one in which it was itself concerned. And 
Tromsé meant to surpass itself on this occasion, and it 
did. The large wooden hall, lit with hundreds of candles, 
was decorated with flags and hung with festoons of flowers. 
Down its whole length ran a double row of tables bearing 
fruit, cakes, and sweet champagne ; no other wine was 
allowed to be drunk, and this was consumed in amazing 
quantities. The festivities, which began at halt-past seven, 
were not brought to an end till four o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning. All the town was there : and when Nansen 
entered arm in arm with Sverdrup, followed by Johansen 
and the menof the Fram, with the crash brought up by the 
Governor in gold lace, and all the civic dignities, the 
wooden hall vibrated to such a crash of hands and feet and 
voices that the candles bid fair to fall out of their sockets. 

First of all we sang ‘God save the King’ to a fiddle, a 
pipe and the pianoforte, while the little guns in the 
harbour banged and banged again. There was no platform, 
but a small piece of staging where one man at a time could 
stand. Nansen and his party sat at a corner table behind 
some flowers where they had more to eat than the rest of 
the company and crackers to pull as well. No one else sat 
down to supper ; men walked about and sipped and nibbled 
here and there. Then there were speeches—speeches 
which never stayed except for music till the small hours of 
the next day. Each man climbed on the stage to speak 
and the oratory seemed to me of a very high average order. 
Every man on the Fram, and the Fram herself, was toasted, 
and every civic officer had something to say. The local poet 
was there who ‘ recited verses in writing.’ The town lawyer 
spoke very well and was received with acclaim that had yet, 
I fancied, a hollow ring about it as though it were well to 
keep in with ‘ the Deil.’ And Nansen got up to speak, and 
very fine he looked, though changed since I saw him last. 
When I said good-bye to him three years ago he was a 
light, wiry, active-looking man; now he is big and heavy, 
and whiter in the face. This he laughingly declares is due 
to fifteen months ‘on the flesh of bears and seals. He 
spoke very well, as he always does ; telling them how often 
during those three long years of hope and hardship his 
thoughts had gone back to the green hills and to the fjords 
of his dear Norway. ‘A health, a health to Tromso,’ he 
shouted, and we drank it with acclaim. Fru Nansen, his 
wife, sat there radiant in happiness; a good, brave woman 
who has never doubted for one moment that her husband 
would come back. And then they called for the harbour- 
master and an old man stood forth (for he had been 
waiting ready behind the wings) who was a perfect picture 
to see. Carlsen, his name, was famous for having sailed 
right round Spitzbergen, and for having discovered the 
‘Lonely Isle.’ Besides this he had been ice-master 
on more than one memorable Arctic expedition, and was 
a kind of father to the town. Johansen’s health came 
next—Johansen who was alone with Nansen and with him 
reached the farthest North—and they raised him on their 
shoulders and bore him round the room. And the Fram 
herself was toasted, and Nansen rose again to speak. He 
said that their ship had done better than even he had ever 
dared to hope and was more to him now than a dear friend. 
But it was Sverdrup, her captain, whose pluck and 
prescience had guided and had kept her safe; Otto 
Sverdrup, who had crossed Greenland with him when he 
went from East to West. Let them drink to Sverdrup 
then. With that he lifted up Sverdrup, holding him round 
the waist by his left arm only, till the building rang again. 
And the local saga-man had written many verses which were 
dealt among the company and sung to old national tunes. 
In one Nansen was the son of the sea-kings, and the 
Viking blood of his fathers had made him strong to dare 
and do, In another it was Fram (z.e., forward) who true 












to her name had gone on and on into the void holding safe 
those lives that had trusted to her keeping, till, her mission 
over, she had sailed homewards as a seabird to fold her 
wings once more by her home. There were many, very 
many other toasts, and last of all some dancing where no 
one stayed for introductions, but each man took the girl 
that pleased him best. 

Nansen’s face is familiar enough from the photographs, 
but it is impossible from them alone to form a fair opinion 
of the man. Tall and athletic of course he is, and he has 
run on ‘ski’ or ‘skiddor’ from his childhood. His is just 
that type of face for which you would look ina descendant 
of the old Norse. His hair is flaxen, almost white, and his 
eyes are blue, that light-blue which some of our Scotsmen 
share. There is nothing shifty about Nansen’s face, he 
looks you straight in the eyes when he speaks, and since 
he left us he seems to have developed a slower and more 
deliberate manner, like that of a big and faithful dog, 
He is a patriot before everything else. The present 
writer has not forgotten how, when he begged Nansen to 
accept him as a volunteer for this expedition, the answer 
came without a moment’s hesitation, ‘ Mine is a Norwegian 
expedition, and no one else must come.’ 

When Nansen was sailing for the North he gave me a 
little tracing of the route he meant to take. He would 
not draw the pencil through the Pole; ‘No,’ he said, ‘] 
do not know about that—(it may be, who knows ?), but 
here, I think, is the line by which the currents will take 
me.’ That little map almost exactly represents the actual 
drifts of the Fram, and the latitude Nansen reached. | 
think that Nansen has somewhere hidden just a touch 
more of the courtier than one would expect in an Arctic 
explorer. We happened to be talking over the merits of 
different kinds of foods, and I had mentioned an occasion 
on which | had been, for two days, without other food 
than water. Upon this Nansen turned to his right hand 
neighbour saying, ‘ Fancy ; he was ¢wo days without food.’ 
There was a world of compassion in the words, and, 
though I watched him as closely as I could, not a hint of 
laughter came from Nansen’s eyes. ‘What does Nansen 
think of the chances of the North Pole being reached?’ 
He is too wise to commit himself upon such a question. 
But this he does say, viz., that no man will ever get 
there (balloons apart), unless he goes on skiddor. ‘ There 
were many places,’ he told me, ‘ where the ice was so thin 
that it heaved up and down as I crossed, and even the 
dogs went through. 
ski and then were able to pull the dogs across.’ 

But Nansen is coming to London, and then we shall 


But Johansen and I ran over on our 


hear more than it seemed fair to ask him then. 
AuByYN Trevor-Battyve. 


FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
III—FREE SCHOOLS UNDER HENRY VIII, AND EDWARD VI. 


M7 OTTINGHAM Grammar School is heard of in the 
hi records of the borough, and of Southwell Minster, 
from 1382 downwards, but the schoolmaster does not seem 
to have had any endowment, and must have lived on fees, 
until in 1502 Dame Agnes Mellors obtained Letters Patent 
enabling her to endow a school. This she did, and by 
ordinance made in English (the exact date is not stated, 
but about 1512) declared that she founded ‘One Free 
School of one Master and One Usher to teach Grammar 

. to be evermore called the Free School of the Town 
of Nottingham.’ She ‘ strictly enjoined that schoolmaster 
and usher nor any of them make nor use any potations, 
cockfight, or drinking with his or their wife, at wives: 
hosts’, or hostesses’, but only twice in the year ; nor take 
any other gifts, or avails’ (the ‘ vails ’ of Swift’s time, the 
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tips’ of ours) ‘ whereby the scholars or the friends should 
be charged, but at the pleasure of the friends of the 
scholars, save the wages to be paid by the said Guardians’ 
who were named by the Mayor and Aldermen. In 1516 
these are called ‘ Gardiani Liber Schole.’ Here then, fifty 
years before Edward VI., a school, the whole point of the 
foundation of which is that it is to be gratuitous, is 
described in Latin as ‘libera’ and in English as ‘free.’ 

Space and the patience of the reader would fail if much 
more evidence were accumulated on this point. Between 
Dame Mellors’s School foundation and Edward VI.’s disso- 
lution of School foundations, dozens of Free Schools were 
either founded, or further endowed, to make them free 
when they had not been so before. We quote only one 
salient instance to show that ‘ Free School’ certainly did 
not mean either freedom: from ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
nor one giving a liberal education. Holgate, Archbishop 
of York, obtained in 1545 licence from Henry VIII., ‘to 
found for the instruction of boys in gramimar or other 
liberal (liberalibus) sciences three Free (Libera) Perpetual 
Schools’ in Yorkshire, at Hemsworth, Old Malton, and 
York. Why he founded the York School when there was 
already the Cathedral School does not appear, except that 
the latter was not free, bul charged fees. He founded it 
by an ‘Institution’ in English, calling the school ‘ The 
Free School of Robert Hulgate, alias Holgate,’ and directing 
the master ‘to teach Sreely, without taking any stipend, 
wage, or other exaction, of the scholars or any of them 
thither resorting.’ The master was to be appointed by 
the Archbishop, ‘ whom failing,’ as they say in company 
iroxies, by the Dean and Chapter, ‘ whom failing,’ by the 
Mayor and Aldermen of York, ‘whom failing,’ by the 
Archdeacon of York and twelve parishioners of the parish 
in which the school stood. He was removable only by the 
Archbishop on complaint made. And yet we are asked to 
believe that the freedom of a Free School was freedom 
from ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or, at least, freedom from 
any jurisdiction but that of the Crown. The use of 
the word ‘liberal sciences’ (liberalibus) in the Patent 
shows that /iberalis, not libera, was the word for liberal 
education. 

Now as to Shrewsbury School. It is a moral certainty 
that Shrewsbury had a ‘Town Grammar School before the 
Dissolution, and probably had one before the Conquest. 
There were no less than five Collegiate Churches, colleges, 
that is, of secular priests, there, mentioned in Domesday. 
One was annexed io the newly founded Norman Abbey of 
Shrewsbury. St. Chad’s, St. Mary’s, St. Alkmund’s, St. 
Julian’s survived to the days of Edward VI. Attached to 
one of them must have been the Grammar School of the 
town. But as the records of the Churches do not seem to 
exist, it is possible that no traces of it may ever be dis- 
covered, It is certain however that there was a Grammar 
School kept by the Drapers’ Company, otherwise called 
the Trinity Guild, in the churchyard of St. Mary’s Church, 
for the entry of payment of rent for the schoolhouse and 
the Master’s house exists in the Guild Accounts for 1492. 
St. Mary’s was the richest of the Collegiate Churches ; and 
it is remarkable that we find the Drapers contributing 
five pounds to Mr. Aston (the Schoolmaster) towards 
setting forth his play at Whitsuntide in 1559, if the date 
is correctly given. 

In 1549, the year after the dissolution of Guilds and 
Chantries, the town paid £20 ‘for buying a free (libere) 
school to be kept within the town,’ and ‘tipped’ the Lord 
Chancellor's servant 20d. for his favour in the matter. 
The Charter however was not granted till 10 February, 
Edward VL, a.p, 1552 (not 1553 as Dr. Kennedy says). 
It gave to the Corporation of Shrewsbury tithes belong- 
ing to the dissolved Colleges of St, Mary’s and St, Chad’s 
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for ‘the Free Grammar School of King Edward VI. for 
the educating ete., of boys and youths in Grammar,’ to 
consist of a Master and Usher. Statutes were to be 
made by the Corporation, ‘with the consent of the 
Bishop of Lichfield for the time being’—a curious 
method of freeing the school from ecclesiastical control ; 
and the Corporation were to appoint the Master—a curious 
method of placing him in immediate dependence on the 
Crown only. Dr. Kennedy says there is no evidence as to 
whether the School at first was free or not, and that it was 
not started till 1562. This last statement is in opposition to 
the item quoted from the Town Accounts, as to the School- 
master’s Play. He also says that when ordinances were made 
‘under Elizabeth’s sanction, a scale of fees was appointed 
to be paid by all persons entering the School from a 
lord’s son downwards, fees which to us indeed appear 
small in amount, but which would still be in contravention 
of the Charter, if we suppose libera to mean gratuitous.’ 
Whether these ordinances were ‘made under Elizabeth's 
sanction’ may be doubted. They are not expressed to be 
so, but are made by the Bailiffs and approved by the 
Bishop, as directed in Edward’s Charter. They are 
certainly not in contravention of the Charter. In the first 
place, burgesses’ sons, if not ‘of ability,’ were admitted 
free, and they must have been the majority of burgesses, 
and the entrance fee for other burgesses’ sons was only 
4d., and for other inhabitants of Shrewsbury 8d., while 
country gentlemen, not knights, had to pay 23. 6d, 
knights 6s. 8d., and a lord’s son 10s. These be it observed, 
were not tuition fees but entrance fees, a very different 
matter. Dr. Kennedy admits that whatever ‘ Free School’ 
may mean, ‘free scholar’ means a scholar who does not 
pay fees. He also says: 

‘I have no doubt that when the term Free School as a 
version of “ Libera Schola” passed, as it rapidly did, into 
general use, the ambiguity of the English word “free,” 
added to the fact that some gratuitous education existed in all 
public schools’ {a fact which we have shown good reason 
for supposing not to be a fact], ‘induced and_ has 
perpetuated the general use of this term to express a 
school of gratuitous education: in consequence of which 
many persons (among whom were John Lyon, the founder 
of Harrow, 1571, and Lawrence Sheriff, the founder of 
Rugby School, codicil 1507) did found with the name of 
Free Schools institutions for the gratuitous education of 
local boys.’ 

This admission is, in view of the facts, a very proper 
one. Edmund Grindal, Archbishop of Canterbury in 1583, 
made statutes ‘for the better government of his Free 
Grammar School in’ St. Bees, Cumberland, which he had 
just founded and endowed. He shows very plainly what 
he understood as a Free School by saying, ‘The School- 
master shall refuse none born in the counties of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland . . . of whom he shall receive 
4d. apiece at their first coming, and no more for their 
teaching, and he shall have for his pains yearly £20.’ 
Colet about 1515, speaking of St. Paul’s School, says that 
it was ‘for children therein to be taught free tq the 
number of 153,’ and it is called by contemporaries the 
‘Free Scole of Powles.’ Yet he, too, by his statutes 
provided, ‘ A child at his first admission once for ever shall 
pay 4d. for writing of his name. This money shall the 
poor scholar have that sweepeth the School and keepeth 
the School clean.’ Clearly entrance fees did not in the 
eyes of Colet before, or Grindal after, Edward VI. prevent 
a School being regarded as free from fees. Other small 


payments were usual, in Free Schools as in others. At 
Hertford in 1606 ‘the parent of every Free Scholar shall 
pay,’ inter alia, ‘2d. quarterly for brooms and making the 
School clean, and 12d, for the whole winter for fire and 
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candle.’ Colet said expressly that his scholars were not 
to use tallow candles in school, ‘but wax-candle at the 
cost of their friends.’ At Hexham Free School the boys 
had to pay the cost of their own whippings, the endow- 
ments not having come to the expected amount, ‘and the 
Schoolmaster’s ferules of every of his scholars born without 
the parish shall be 4s., that is 12d. at every of the said 
quarter days.’ Then there were the ‘drinkings,’ which 
the Nottingham Dame allowed only once a month, and 
Colet not at all, ‘if they need drink, let them be provided 
in some other place.’ Further, there were the ‘cock- 
pennies’ for the Schoolmaster to provide the ‘cock- 
fightings,’ which again the puritanical Colet forbade, 
though even he tolerated the penny to the Boy-Bishop. 
In fact, a Free School meant free teaching. It did not 
mean, unless expressly so stated, that there were to be no 
charges for school-cleaning, fires, light, drinks, games, 
birches, and other luxuries, any more than a free pass to 
the theatre, enables you, except by innovation in some 
theatres, to escape the cloak-room and programme harpies, 
and their ‘vails’ ‘And so we hope that the argument 
that Free School does not mean a school that is free of 
tuition fees, has been sufficiently ‘smashed and pulverised ’ 
never again to lift its head. 

What then is the answer to the question of the Mayor 
of Portland? It is, as usual in regard to the origin of 
English institutions, vague. There is no point of time, 
no person, no place on which you could lay your finger and 
say ‘ Here, now, by A. B., was the first Public Free School 
established.’ Still less is it possible to say, ‘ Here, and now, 
by A.B., was the system of Free Public Schools established.’ 
The fact is there was no ‘system’ of schools at all. Dr. 
Kennedy, speaks of Edward VI. and his council, as de- 
signing schools ‘to be centres of education to the various 
districts of England, from North to South, and from East 
to West.” This is a mere dream. King Edward VI.’s 
schools were not established, but re-established, wherever 
through a potent personality, like Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, or through other interest, chiefly that of the 
purse, patriotic persons in various localities persuaded the 
crown to carry out the Act of Parliament by which colleges 
and chantries and guilds were abolished. What system 
was there in the establishment of Birmingham, close by 
Sutton Coldfield, and King’s Norton? or Stratford-on-Avon 
close to Warwick? or a second school in the town of 
Worcester which had already a free school, while Bedford- 
shire was left without a single ‘King Edward VI. school ?’ 
None at all. Edward VI. made no pretence at scientific 
distribution. Wherever the pressure and the money were 
forthcoming, a pretence was made to carry out the 
Chantries Act, and re-establish schools with a portion of 
the Colleges and Chantries: where not, no effort was made ; 
and lucky wus the place which was allowed a fixed pay- 
ment, equivalent to the net income of the confiscated lands 
of its school, 

All then that can safely be said is that a movement 
for the endowment of Free Public Schools by individual 
and seattered benefactors can be traced at the end of the 
fourteenth century, though it may have begun much 
earlier: that either it actually went on with increasing 
rapidity in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries right up 
to the Dissolution, or that, at all events, more evidence 
of such foundations has been preserved as time went on, 
This movement received a rude shock by the dissolution 
of the colleges and chantries under Edward VI. The 
Free Schools of the foundation, so-called, of Edward VI., 
Mary and Elizabeth, in which the people contributed 
almost everything, replaced but a few of the schools de- 
stroyed by that Act, which in its preamble professed to 
be passed for the advancement of learning. 
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STEVENSON’S VERSE 
P AGE 4 of the Vailima Letters : (1 am wonderful, but 


tired from so much work; .. . certainly fifty 
pages of solid scriving inside a fortnight, but I was at it 
by seven a.m. till lunch, and from two till four or five every 
day ; between whiles, verse and blowing on the flageolet ; never 
outside.’ That passage seems to explain better than any 
amount of criticism the peculiar quality of Stevenson’s 
poems. They were the recreations of an artist ; the work 
of a tired man: of a man weary with labouring against 
mortal disease. All the pains of the writer, spent with 
such ungrudging profusion, went to his prose books, 
These volumes of verse, and more especially the later 
ones, are the artist’s sketch-book, so much more personal 
than the finished picture. ‘To make the illustration apt, 
one has to borrow from Browning. _ It is the fresco-painter 
who 
Puts to proof art alien to the artist’s, 
Curbs the liberal hand, subservient proudly, 
and works in miniature. Stevenson’s prose style is, to 
take his own word, alembicated, more or less according to 
its various uses; but the one merit it never possesses is 
simplicity. The best of his poetry is essentially simple; 
sparrow-notes, he called it in his lines to Dr. Hake : 
Thus on my pipe I breathed a strain or two ; 
It scarce was music but ’twas all I knew, 
It was not music for I lacked the art, 
Yet what but frozen music filled my heart. 
The robin’s song, one would say, rather than sparrow-notes ; 
and if the world continues to read his poetry, it will prob- 
ably place highest among his volumes 7'e Child’s Garden 
of Verse ; almost certainly it will rank lowest the South Sea 
Ballads, which are elaborate both in metre and language. 
But there are three or four things which stand in a class 
by themselves ; simple variations upon old themes; plain 
words that catch a music not to be forgotten; haunting 
cadences of song. Of these are the lines in this volume 
to the tune of ‘ Wandering Willie’ : 
Home was home then, my dear, full’of kindly faces, 
Home was home then, my dear, happy for the child ; 
the other verses which begin: 
Sing me a song of the lad that is gone, 
Say, could that lad be I ? 
Merry of soul he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye. 
and, above all, the exquisite ‘Requiem’ published in 
Underwoods years before it was engraved on that mountain 
sepulchre in Samoa: 
Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me die. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
Could I laid me down with a will, 
This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

Other poems there are, and plenty of them, with verses 
in them perhaps as good as these ; but in almost all there 
comes, somewhere or other, a word or a phrase in the 
wrong key of style. They do not let you forget the 
prose writer, Take the second piece in Songs of Travel 
—‘ Youth and Love’ : 

Once only by the garden gate 
Our lips we joined and parted ; 

I must fulfil an empty fate, 
And travel the uncharted. 

[Tail and farewell! I must arise : 
Leave here the fatted cattle, 

And paint on foreign lands and skies 
My Odyssey of battle. 


The words ring bright as a trumpet note; but the Jast 
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line of each stanza brings that shock of surprise with the 
unexpected word which is so attractive in prose, so wrong 
in poetry ; it awakens the critical intelligence, not the 
emotions, to which alone so simple a form of verse has 
any right to appeal. 

Such criticism has no application to the more artificial 
poems. ‘ Mater Triumphans’ is as complex in its way as 
the most elaborate of his essays ; and a magnificent poem 
it is: 

The ten fingers and toes, and the shell-like nails on each, 

The eyes blind as gems, and the tongue attempting speech; 
{mpotent hands in my bosom, and yet they shall wield the sword; 
Drugged with slumber and milk, you wait the day of the Lord! 

It is a mother’s simple rapture, made a theme for the most 
intricate expression. ‘The eyes b/ind as gems :’ there is a 
whole train of antithetic thought condensed into three 
syllables. A mother’s utterance would have none of this 
elaborate suppression ; but the poem has no aim at dramatic 
simplicity. As for ‘The Woodman,’ it is simply an essay 
after the fashion of ‘Pulvis et Umbra’ thrown into the 
ostosyllabic couplets, which here, as elsewhere in Steven- 
son’s hands, recall Marvell's beautiful and fantastic work. 
The description of the ‘ Vegetable London,’ with its deadly 
struggle for existence, ranging from forest trees to ferns 
and bramble, and the application of it to common human 
life are eloquent and deep-sighted, as only Stevenson 
could be; but we would rather have it in prose. The 
verse ties him, he loses the variety of his prose, and gains 
nothing in harmony. 

But when all is said and done the main interest of 
Undernoods (of which this new book is to form a second 
part) is the personal interest. Here is Stevenson’s record 
of his friends ; of Mr. Henry James, Mr. Lang, Mr. Colvin 
and many another, without counting Samoan chieftains and 
princesses ; here is the record of his hopes and aspirations, 
of his pleasures and of his sickness, of his retrospect and 
his outlook. Here is also the portrait of his wife: 

Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 
With eyes of gold and bramble dew, 
Steel-true and blade-straight, 
The great artificer 
Made my mate. 
And beside it, a yet more intimate portrait of himself : 
God, if this were enough, 
That I see things bare to the bufi 
And up to the buttocks in mire; 
That I ask nor hope nor hire, 
Nut in the husk, 
Nor dawn beyond the dusk, 
Nor life beyond death : 
God, if this were faith ? 
That is only the opening of each poem. Those who love 
Stevenson’s memory will not leave the rest unread. These 
things are scarcely poems; vehement expressions in a 
strange irregular verse; yet perhaps they only do not 
seem poems because they appeal to one with an interest 
which is more personal than the interest of poetry. But 
in them there is evident enough the hand of the great 
master of style for this generation; and they are living 
images of the most attractive personality in English 
literature since the death of Scott. 


THE NEW SWIFT 


T is good news that a revised edition of Swift's complete 
works is at last in the printer's hands. Undoubtedly 

the greatest English satirist has been curiously neglected 
by modern editors except in the way of several volumes 
°t selections—and it is high time something more 
critical and accurate should be done. Sir Walter Scott’s 
second edition of 1824 has reigned the standard edition 
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for nearly three-quarters of a century, and no serious 
attempt has been made to dethrone it: for no one with a 
glimmering of taste, we should say, could stomach the 
ignoble, podgy, two-columned monstrosity of 1841, except 
under pressure of compulsion. Scott’s nineteen volumes 
became scarce in course of time, and in 1884 Messrs. 
Bickers reprinted them, without any modification or im- 
provement ; and to this day the student who wishes to use 
Swift in a complete and luxurious edition is still forced to 
procure these nineteen ill-arranged volumes. Heaven 
forbid that we should impugn the majesty of Sir Walter’s 
genius, to which we yield a homage excelled by no man’s, 
not even Mr. Andrew Lang’s: but Scott the creator and 
Scott the editor do not belong to the same category, and 
one may worship the author of the Bride of Lammermoor 
without entertaining an unqualified admiration for the 
editor of Dryden and Swift. No doubt it was a great 
service to literature, and one that involved severe labour, 
to bring out an edition of Swift’s collected works, and it 
was for no ‘small mercies’ that the readers of 1824 had to 
be thankful, But whilst duly appreciating the magnitude 
of the task and the merits of the edition /avte de mieuz, it 
must be frankly admitted that the time has come when 
the mieux is imperatively demanded. ‘To point out Sir 
Walter Scott’s shortcomings as an editor of Swift would be 
an ungracious and thankless undertaking. It is enough to 
say that the arrangement of the works is chaotic; that the 
text has not in all cases been carefully collated with the 
original editions ; that, for lack perhaps of critical insight or 
bibliographical material, many writings that were certainly 
not Swift’s are included; and that the notes, though 
arguing considerable research, leave much to be desired 
in point of adequate illustration of the allusions in the 
text. We have indeed Swift, and a good deal besides ; but 
what we have is so curiously arranged that it is not easy 
to find our way about in the maze of the nineteen coils. 
Messrs. Bell, it appears, intend to make textual accuracy 
a prime point in the new edition of Swift’s works which 
they are about to publish in eight volumes. They promise 
a careful collation with the original editions. So far, so 
well. But we hope they will remember that the original 
is not always the best editicn, and that what is most im- 
portant is to reprint a text from the last edition that 
received Swift’s personal revision. Of course, to be com- 
plete, a strict editor would give in foot-notes the variants 
of all the editions, but this is perhaps expecting too much. 
But at least we are entitled to expect that Swift’s marginal 
MS. corrections in Ford’s copy of Gulliver preserved in 
the Forster Library will be duly noted, and that the 
‘ Journal to Stella,’ which has hitherto been most inaccu- 
rately printed, and conjecturally emended, will be collated 
with the original manuscript (unfortunately only a frag- 
ment) which exists in the British Museum. Notes, it 
appears, are not to form a conspicuous feature in the new 
edition; and this is to be regretted, for Swift's allusions 
are sometimes recondite, and need explanation; nor must 
it be forgotten that there is small chance of another oppor- 
tunity arising for annotating another edition of Swift for 
many years to come. The announcement says nothing 
about weeding, but we take it for granted that ‘ Martinus 
Seriblerus’ and the various pieces of Arbuthnot, Gay, 
Pope, and others, which swell Scott’s edition, will be 
rigorously excluded from the new text, except of course in 
the delightful volumes of correspondence. The biblio- 
graphy upon which Mr. Temple Scott is engaged (and we 
do not envy him his task) will probably settle some of the 
disputed questions of authorship, and may perhaps result 
in attributing definitely to Swift some of the tracts of the 
Dublin period about which much uncertainty exists, as 
well as in rejecting those pieces which are known to be 
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the work of Mrs. Manley or other of the Deans under- 
strappers. The bibliography will be really one of the most 
important features of the new edition, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be prefixed to the first volume; since it 
must form the criterion for the inclusion or rejection of 
disputed works. And in regard to arrangement it will be 
interesting to see whether a strictly chronological order is 
observed, or whether there will be a classification of 
subjects. There is much to be said for either plan, but the 
classification carried out in Elwin and Courthorpe’s ‘ Pope’ 
has undoubtedly the merit of convenience, and at the 
least Swift’s verse should, we think, be separated from his 
prose. ‘The English and Irish political tracts, moreover, fall 
into two divisions distinguished by subject as well as date. 

We are rather curious to see what part Mr. Lecky will 
take in this important and much needed work. He is to 
write an ‘ Introduction,’ and those who remember his early 
essays on ‘ Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland’ will not 
dispute his qualifications for the task. He will be more 
sympathetic than the majority of recent critics, but his 
appreciation will probably be more historical than literary. 
He has not, however, so far, had much to do with the 
critical preparation or annotation of texts, and, if he be not 
responsible for anything beyond the introduction, it is 
devoutly to be wished that the laborious and complicated 
details of editing may be entrusted to an approved student 
of the subject. We may, however, be sure that Mr. Lecky 
will not give his name to any but a conscientious and 
scholarly edition, and one trusts that Messrs. Bell will not 
countenance aught that is slovenly in the new volumes 
which they are about to add, at (it is obvious) no small 
cost and risk, to their ‘ Standard Library.’ If it is well done, 
up to the highwater mark of modern English scholarship, 
the new Swift will be a most valuable and even indis- 
pensable work, and we wish it all success. Frankly, it 
is a crucial test, and will tax its editor's powers to the 
very utmost. 


IS THE HALT IN EGYPT PREMATURE? 
BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HAT the halt at Dongola is surprising, every one 
admits; but, with all deference to the National 
Observer, it is rather too early yet to call it premature. 
Let us consider fora moment. The whole expedition was 
something of a surprise. Probably Slatin’s information 
gave the War Office a confidence which the general out- 
side public was far from sharing at the first. Now the 
thing has been done, and done so well that it is in danger 
of being underrated. No military operation was ever more 
completely successful, and it becomes clear that the 
Government was exceedingly well informed, and that the 
Sirdar thoroughly knew his business. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that the advance has been stopped without a suffi- 
cient cause? Yet this is implied in describing the halt as 
premature. Would it not be more interesting to speculate 
upon the ‘unrevealed reasons’ of which the same article 
speaks? Is it likely that, as the writer suggests, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers may have shown their prudence in the 
face of undivulged danger? Or is it more probable that 
the advance is checked in obedience to a well-defined and 
pre-arranged policy ? 

I incline to the latter belief. The writer, in his article 
of 3rd October, puts admirably the military reasons for 
advancing. The Dervishes are dispirited not merely by 
defeat, but by the sense that an enemy once contemptible 
is now their master. They have been beaten by Egyp- 
tians. The Khalifa’s hold upon their superstitions is 
shaken; the same feelings which make them doubly for- 
midable when they expect success are now an extra 
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element of weakness. The event of battles is in the 
hand of Allah, and Allah is against them. Rapid pursuit 
of a demoralised foe is more efficacious even in warfare 
against savages than elsewhere; and the conditions ot 
navigation on the Nile make it doubly imperative. In 
short, if the Egyptian troops are to get to Khartoum, now 
is assuredly the time for them to go. They are held back, 
Does not that point to ‘the conclusion that they are not 
meant to get there ? 

The valley of the Nile as far as Dongola has been re- 
conquered for Egypt, under British leadership it is true, 
but by Egyptian troops. Egypt has of course gained 
enormously for effective occupation of this new province 
by doing the work with her own men. If it had been won 
by British troops it would probably have needed to be held 
by them ; at all events, more fighting would have needed 
to be done to prove that the Egyptians could keep what 
had been given them. By the ample proof that Egyptians 
have given of their military qualities, the British ascen- 
dency has been justified in a fresh direction. Further, the 
railway has been laid at a pace almost unexampled, and pro- 
bably cheaply more than any line was ever laid before, and 
it will be carried to Kaibar from which there is navigable 
water to Dongola; then the whole Egyptian possessions 
will be brought into touch with civilisation. Southward to 
Dongola, and beyond it to the frontier post at Korti, the 
great valley should now be easily controlled from Cairo, 
But between Dongola and Khartoum lies the Great Bend 
with its series of cataracts. To carry the rail so far south- 
wards would be a gigantic undertaking, and the line 
already laid will certainly need a good deal more money 
spent upon it before it can be really a permanent way. 
Steamer communication is impossible ; and how is a central 
Government at Cairo to keep a tight hand upon so out. 
lying a possession? ‘The Egyptian Army might, under Sir 
Herbert Kitchener, make its way along the river and con- 
quer Khartoum at present: but it could not hold it without 
an immense addition to the country’s forces. On the other 
hand, if the Suakim-Berber railway were once completed, 
between Berber and Khartoum there lies only the sixth 
cataract, and above that southwards to the Bahr el Ghazal 
is the longest stretch of navigable water on the Nile. 
England could hold Khartoum with comparative ease, for 
reinforcements could readily be poured in from India, if 
occasion arose : and in that case, the Berber railway would 
become the northern limit of a vast British possession 
stretching southwards to Uganda, and probably governed 
from Khartoum, The division would be a natural one. 
From Dongola northwards all the produce of the Nile 
valley would pass down the Nile, and by the new railway 
to Cairo and the Mediterranean ; but all the vast basin of 
the Upper Nile and its tributaries, which pours its trade 
through Khartoum, would then find an easy outlet for it 
into the Red Sea, instead of travelling the frightful desert 
routes that cut across this great arc of river. The cataracts 
between Berber and Korti would in short make the 
dividing barrier between direct British occupation and 
Egyptian control. 

If this is the plan of the Government, it is a fascinating 
one. With the Dervish power shattered as it is, the 
temptation is strong for France to make a dash for some 
position upon the head-waters of the Nile. Any civilised 
Power once established there could by a process not 
difficult to modern engineering control the rise and fall of 
the river and threaten Egypt with starvation at its 
pleasure. It might even be urged that England once 
established at Khartoum could evacuate Egypt without 
losing her predominance in directing the Khedive’s policy: 
Certainly we cannot afford to see France there, and except 
for that object France has nothing to take her eastward. 
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Her natural line of expansion is westward and southward 
to Senegambia where she is really a civilising force and 
does better work than we do on the west coast. But a 
district painted red on the maps from the fifth cataract to 
the Victoria Nyanza would have access to the sea south- 
ward at Mombasa and northward at Suakin. England, no 
doubt, if she goes to Khartoum, will merely make it the 
centre of a sphere of influence. It would be her policy 
not to subdue but to dominate: to prevent any such wide- 
spreading tyranny as the Mahdi’s, but to recognise petty 
sultanates, only asserting her ascendency so far as to make 
them conscious that they exist at England’s pleasure. 
And perhaps the most attractive feature of this scheme is 
the employment of Indian troops. This year the Sikhs 
went to Suakim merely to liberate Egyptian soldiers for 
their limited task of winning back what Egypt had lost. 
Next year they will probably go to Khartoum and go to 
stay. Sikhs are doing the police work of our tropical 
empire from Hong Kong to Nyassaland, and the next 
century may not be very old before it sees a British raj in 
East Africa, guided indeed by Englishmen, but officered 
and administered in a great measure by men of Indian 
blood. 

If then the Government mean at present to say to 
Egypt: Keep what you have won, and consolidate your 
manageable acquisition; but our turn comes now; 
Khartoum is no place for a power on its probation ; we 
must have an unfettered hand there—if that is their drift, 
is it not rather unwise to accuse their policy of hesitation ? 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
NNXIII—ACROSS COUNTRY 
Uchitse, Servia, 30th September, 1890. 

( N taking leave of the watch-dogs of Zvornik, | 

seemed to have entered another Servia. Nearly 
every one wore the fez, my coachman was called Osman 
instead of Luka or Petar, and the windows were barri- 
caded with harem shutters. This same Osman, by the 
way, caused some disturbance in Little, or Servian, 
/vornik, On entering the village he struck up a ribald 
song, inviting all the ladies to come out of their harems 
and make his acquaintance. The mayor, a wonderful in- 
dividual who wore a turban, a richly embroidered vest, 
and trousers of infinite bagginess, came to lodge a formal 
protest with the Natchalnik. Osman explained that he 
was an emancipated Mussulman and that his women-folk 
were not shut up and did not wear the feridjé. 

The way to Ljubovija seemed almost deserted, the cot- 
tages being for the most part hidden away among the 
hills on either side the Dvina. I noticed a number of 
wicker-work huts, open at one end, standing on high props 
among the maize-fields, and was told that it is the pea- 
sints’ habit to store their grain there and leave it entirely 
unprotected at some distance from their homes, for nobody 
thinks of stealing. The landscape was relieved by strange 
bandles of beans among the maize, and by old-fashioned 
lay-stacks and maize-stalk stacks arranged in the forks of 
trees, like some monstrous nest, or upon poles with the 
hay or stalks beginning a yard or so above the ground. 
These precautions are rendered necessary by the frequent 
inundations. The roads were very bad, and it was tan- 
talising to observe an excellent chaussée fringing the 
bosnian shore, even though one looked forward to its 
‘ventual possession by Servia. ‘The bad roads were, 
however, a billiard-table compared to the infamous track 
which separates rather than unites Ljubovija with Bajina 
Bashta, And their badness was all the more apparent 
hecause the comparatively easy victorias, in which I had 
travelled till then, were no longer available, and I had to 
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be content with a seat on a bag of hay in a rough 
springless cart. There is literally only one bridge all 
the way and, as the valley is intersected by endless torrents 
and torrent-beds, it may be imagined that travelling is no 
light jest. We bumped at a brisk trot across huge boulders, 
which jerked us far into the air, and we needed to clutch 
tightly in order not to be jerked right out. When we 
were high up, we skirted the edge of the torrent bya road 
only seven or eight feet wide, with its edge crumbling 
away into a precipice. The horses were evidently accus- 
tomed to going across country in this way, and they 
certainly went wonderfully well, but on one occasion, in 
turning a corner, the road was so narrow that one wheel 
went over the edge and, for some long seconds, it seemed 
as if the cart would clatter down into the Dvina with 
horses and occupants. My captain, who sat on the inner 
side, scrambled out with a great rattle of his scabbard, I 
tumbled after him, and we managed to pull the cart back 
on to the road, but it was a near thing, and we prepared 
to walk on until we approached something more like ¢erra 


firma, Presently a storm came on, with heavy rain and 


gusts of wind, the sun set some two hours before we 
reached our destination, and, as we had no lights, the 
bumping became more and more vehement, the precipices 
more and more menacing. A vivid imagination might 
have discerned a band of haiduks lurking in every clump of 
trees and, as our guards had straggled a quarter of a mile 
or so behind, we should have had to depend upon the 
sword of my good Captain, which would not have availed 
much against magazine-rifles. Altogether we were fully 
ten hours, including a couple of hours’ interval for lunch at 
the half-way village, in accomplishing a distance of twenty- 
five miles. It seemed as if we never should arrive. The 
last hour was the worst. Every few minutes we espied 
lights ahead and our hopes rose, only to be dashed by 
finding that the lights were far up among the hills or else 
on the Bosnian bank. However, we reached the one 
bridge at last. It was a high arch, some nine feet wide, 
without balustrade. We could just make out the white 
outline in the darkness. ‘A beautiful bridge!’ I remarked 
jocularly to the Captain. ‘Schin, aber Klein,’ he answered 
ruefully. Presently the usual boulder-pavement played 
ducks and drakes with our livers, and we swished through 
a muddy market-place to the inn, only to find that the 
usual telegraphic misunderstanding had arisen, and we 
were not expected till next day. Our supper was accord- 
ingly restricted to saimak (Cornish cream), black bread and 
plums, which, even when washed down with copious 
slivovitz (grogs), failed to satisfy a drenched and perishing 
troop. As for the road, it is fair to say that it is notoriously 
the worst in Servia and that a small army of peasants is 
busily improving it. 

On my way hither, I was privileged to commit an 
Armenian atrocity. I am usually accompanied from each 
town as far as the half-way lunching-station by the principal 
burghers (natchalniks, popes, kmet, doctor, etc.), and there 
I am met by the same sort of band from my destination. 
After lunch we exchange cards and make pretty speeches 
Among the party, which met between this and Bajina Bashta 
was an Armenian doctor, who had been invited in order to 
talk execrable French to me, but whom nobody seemed to 
like. He took exception to the fact that my card does 
not specify my profession. I pointed out that this was not 
the fashion with us, and he replied sneeringly that it was a 
very diplomatic omission, that doubtless I had something 
to conceal, and so forth. Now, I have enjoyed so much 
adulation in Servia that I am ill-used to sneers. So I 
turned to my trusty captain and asked innocently, ‘ Does 
this man mean to insult me?’ ‘ Yes, he does,’ my captain 
replied in his blunt way. Whereupon I rose slowly, took 
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the Armenian by the scruff of his overcoat and hustled 
him out of the room on to the verandah. With the true 
Armenian meckness, he retired into an outhouse and 
waited there half an hour or so until after my triumphant 
departure. Every one was hugely delighted. My health 
was drunk over and over again ; the pope declared that 
he must now also become my pobratim ; and the chief of 
the foresters went over the episode again in pantomime 
amid uproarious cheers. I had provided Bajina Bashta 
with gossip for at least a generation. 

Uzhitse is one of the poorest towns I have yet visited in 
Servia. It is approached by a precipice paved with 
slippery boulders, which would tax the agility of a circus- 
horse. The people are mostly in rags and the houses are 
in the last stages of decay. There are scarcely any shops, 
excepting a few dingy general stores, an endless succession 
of opanka*-makers, and a certain number of bakers and 
butchers. Outside the latter are rude wooden tables, 
where sheep, which have been roasted whole, are exposed 
for sale at 16 centimes the kilo. Bread used to be 20 
centimes, but it is now only 15 centimes the kilo. Wine 
(far from good) costs 50 to 80 centimes the litre. From 
which it may be inferred that living is not ruinous at 
Uzhitse. One of the professors at the Technical 
Gymnasium told me it was possible to live there like a 
gentleman on £80 a year. This gymnasium bears splendid 
testimony to the public spirit which animates the citizens, 
despite their poverty. It is a magnificent building, which 
would not disgrace a prosperous centre, and the main cost 
of its construction was borne by the locality. This enter- 
prise is well rewarded by that which the pupils display. 
Thirty or forty per cent. of them come here and earn their 
own living in order to be able to attend the school. The 
school-hours are only five or six a day, so plenty of time 
remains to make themselves useful to their employers. 
Such industry almost recalls the poor student of medieval 
universities. Statistics show that the poor learn better 
than the rich, and the villagers than the townsmen, The 
latter is not the case, however, in the Shabats district. 
There are no school fees and even books are provided 
gratis to those whose parents pay less than 12 francs a 
year in taxes. The poor students are not made to feel 
uncomfortable by their richer fellows, but on the other 
hand the latter often help them with books and money. 
Only 2:79 per cent. of the pupils abandon the course of 
seven years without completing it. The director is an 
agreeable and intelligent man, and much of the success of 
the institution is undoubtedly due to him personally. | 
did not take a fancy to the Natchalnik of the district, but 
I am grateful to him for the excellent road he has con- 
structed to Pozhega, my next stopping-place. Roads are 
supposed to be made in Servia by forced labour—I say 
‘supposed ’ because no two people tell me the same story 
on the subject. There is certainly a law authorising it, 
but some say that the peasants would laugh at any attempt 
to enforce it. I gather that, in this instance, three days 
were exacted from the peasants, and that they remained 
on as paid labourers at the cost of those who paid 5 frances 
a head for exemption. The Natchalnik is justly proud of 
his road and has inscribed his name and the date on a 
commemorative fountain at a conspicuous point. 

Haroitp Gaverican, 


DRURY LANE 
‘FFNHE DUCHESS OF COOLGARDIE, a romance of 
the Australian gold-fields, by Euston Leigh and 
Cyril Clare, is a thoroughly good melodrama of the old 


* A kind of leather sandal, very red, very stout, and very uncomfortable, 
but worn almost universally in Servia, 
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order, yet with a distinct artistic touch, which goes with 
fire and enthusiasm from the rise to the fall of the curtain. 
Of the plot it is not my intention to speak, beyond saying 
that it is thoroughly workmanlike, and as thrilling as every 
good melodrama should be. Indeed to unfold the plot to 
a melodrama is to take away the interest and excitement 
with which your good theatre-goer should watch for each 
new development, each fresh crisis, and each telling 
‘curtain.’ Excellently put on the stage, the mounting 
is worthy of the best and latest traditions of Drury Lane 
drama, so ably condacted by the late Sir Augustus Harris, 
For the cast, which is excellent throughout, Mr. Charles 
Glenney played the robust hero, Big Ben, in most heroic 
style, while Mr. Vanderfeldt, excellent as the villain, 
attempted in vain to thwart him at every step, and bore 
with great equanimity the distinct disapprobation of 
the pit and gallery—disapprobation, bien entendu, of 
his supposed character, not of his very sound acting, 
Miss Hilda Spong, who played the title part,  en- 
listed all sympathy for a very quixotic heroine, by the 
charm and grace with which she touched the part, 
while Miss Edith Jordan, as Nellie Grey, gave a taste 
of a quite out-of-the-common quality in her manner 
of leaving this life under the villain’s knife. Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin, who’played the part of the Warden of Cool- 
gardie, once more proved what a finished and accomplished 
actor he always is, while Mr. C. M. Lowne gave just the 
right touch of pathos to the part of Nellie’s lover. For 
the rest there is no fault to find, unless it be that the 
fvotlights are decidedly overcrowded at the last moment, 
so as to prevent all of the audience, who find themselves 
at the side of the theatre, from witnessing clearly the vil- 
lain’s taking off. With the programme is found a painphlet 
on ‘The Romance of Drury Lane,’ from the facile pen of 
Mr. John Coleman, which, apart from its real interest, 
shows that Mr. Coleman has a kindly sympathy, and a 
style of writing which go hand in hand with his excellent 
management of the National Theatre. 

It will be neither improper nor out of place to say some- 
thing in this connection as to Mr. Coleman’s personal views 
and desires concerning the great theatre which he is now 
managing, and before doing this I pause for a moment to 
call attention to a coincidence which is curious enough. 
In Mr. Coleman’s volumes Plays and Playwrights (London : 
Chatto), the which volumes are a mine of information, 
there is a very vivid account of how a certain play by 
Charles Reade produced at the old Queen’s Theatre was 
ruined by a fine situation A great actress played the 
part of a girl who, to save her sister’s name, suddenly 
declared herself as the mother of a child whose parentage 
was doubtful. The audience, one wonders why, burst into 
laughter, and the piece was damned. Well, this very 
situation is repeated in The Duchess of Coolgardie, and it 
very properly ‘brings down the house.’ ‘Such are the 
sorrowful chances’ of play-acting and play-writing. But to 
Mr. Coleman. His excellent pamphlet, already referred to, 
tells us much, but it is interesting to learn from himsel fered 
voce that he is completely content with his tenancy of ‘Old 
Drury, and thathelooks forward to repeating his experiment 
next autumn. As to what he will do then he is discreetly 
silent, but one may be sure that the same discretion will be 
found ready in whatever decision he may come to, Mr. 
Coleman has most justly earned distinction as actor, 
manager, playwright, man of letters and novelist, and it 
would be odd indeed if after his second adventure in 
London management (in his more youthful time he refused 
many London engagements)—an adventure crowned with 
success—he should not follow it up to yet greater achieve: 
ments, It is curious to note that for a considerable time 
Mr. Coleman controlled ‘The Northern Circuit,’ that very 
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circuit of which Frodsham, ‘the Garrick of the North,’ 
whose tragic history Mr. Coleman has so well recounted in 
Plays and Playwrights, was at one time absolute monarch, 
What one has to hope now is that Mr. Coleman will not 
rest upon management alone, but will return in his proper 
person to the boards which he has so often graced. 
W. . P. 


CYMBELINE AGAIN 


“HAVE on a former oceasion recorded fully my admira- 
tion for the whole production, complete, artistic, 
finished to the nth, of Cymbeline at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and it remains now but to give my impression, which | 
purposely deferred, of Sir Henry Irving’s Iachimo. There 
is much to be said as to this, but I shall try to say it briefly. 
To begin with: the play itself is as incongruous and in- 
eoherent as a play can possibly be. It contains one match- 
less pearl in the character of Imogen, and I do not fear to 
be tiresome in repeating that the part is matchlessly 
played by the greatest of living actresses, Miss Ellen Terry. 
To play a part as Miss Ellen ‘Terry plays Imogen 
is to attain that impossible thing, perfection, But to 
lachimo. I confess and that most fully that I held a 
view of the part opposed to that which Henry Irving 
takes, and that his acting when I last saw the play—on 
Wednesday night last—convinced me against my will 
that his reading of it was right, and consequently mine was 
wrong. I thought that Iachimo should be a gayer scoundrel 
than he appears in Henry Irving’s representation. I had 
conceived him as a mere reckless ne’er-do-well Roman 
libertine (though haply he was a Greek domiciled in 
Rome) who made a wager over the wine-cup and, being a 
born gambler, pursued it to its end. But it is now clear 
tome that if the part were played in the high comedy 
vein which I had imagined, more than half the effect 
of incisiveness and contrast would be lost. Sir Henry’s 
conception seems to be this—that lachimo does begin by 
making the wager in a purely gay and mischievous spirit, 
but that from the moment when the contract is signed, 
sealed, and delivered, he, having a heart underneath all 
his scoundrelism, is sorry for what he has done, but is 
impelled by vanity, not by desire, to make himself master 
of a woman whom he has never seen, to win his bet, 
When he meets Imogen he recognises at once that she is 
not for him, nor for any one but Posthumus, and takes 
refuge in the Greek or Italian subtlety of the pretence that 
his advances have been made with a sincere desire to prove 
her loyalty. Imogen was a fool to believe him: but that is 
neither here nor there. What is very much here is that one 
cannot overpraise Henry Irving’s acting, both silent and 
spoken, in this scene. You see in every movement of the 
face and the figure the thoughts that chase each other 
through Iachimo’s brain. IT can give it no higher praise 
than by saying that it equals the great actor-manager’s 
performance of Wolsey in the banquet-scene of Henry the 
Kighth. In each case a myriad of emotions is conveyed 
with seareely the lifting of a finger. And this is great, as 
opposed to clever, acting. 

As to the bedchamber scene, it is as much improved 
upon the first night’s performance as could be wished by 
the actor’s most devoted admirers. It reveals the secret, 
as Henry Irving takes it, of lachimo’s charater in a manner 
which is simply masterly. It produces no revulsion, no 
repugnance: one even fe 
yielded to the temptation of committing himself to such 
infamy. The trunk has always been a crux, but I have 
reason to believe that Henry Irving has tried all kinds 
of methods for making it less pantomimic, but has, after 
trial, reverted to the old honest method which he now 
carries out so that no one can talk of a ‘Jack-in-the- 


sorry for the man who has 
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Box.’ As to the trunk, it is worth special notice that 
the actor shows clearly how the device is due to a sudden 
thought, not to a deep-laid plan. And this accentuates 
all the more the splendid scene of repentance in the last 
Act, where again Sir Henry’s extraordinary power of 
acting in perfect stillness makes itself felt at every 
moment. I have said so much about Imogen that there 
is really nothing more left to say. Yet I cannot help 
adding a deliberate misquotation, ‘O heavenly Imogen ! 
W. H. P. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


T the time of writing, the rhythmical tributes to Morris 
(worth mentioning) have been only two in number— 
one by Mr, Walter Crane, the other by Mr. H. D. Rawnsley. 
For Mr. Rawnsley’s muse I cannot say that I have a keen 
admiration, but I prefer his sonnet to Mr. Crane’s. Now, 
if Mr. Swinburne or Mr. Watts-Danton is inspired to write 
verse on a subject so near and dear to them, we shall be 
fortunate; in the meantime, the latter writer is repre- 
sented in the current number of the Athenaum by a tribute 
in prose. No one, I need scarcely say, is so well qualified 
as he to discourse about Morris, of whom he had been for 
many years an intimate friend—from the days when Morris 
was fresh from Oxford, and almost as aristocratic as he was 
‘medieval’ in his tastes and sympathies. It is a singular 
coincidence that in this month’s Longman’s Mr. Andrew 
Lang should have been reviewing Morris as a poet, and 
that Messrs. Bell should now have in the press a volume 
by Mr. Aymer Vallance treating of Morris's labours in the 
field of Art. This is evidently to be as sumptuous as it 
will be comprehensive, the pictorial illustrations being very 
numerous and of the highest interest. 

I have not yet seen Mr. Streatfield’s book on The Opera, 
but I can testify that an English handbook on the subject 
was a genuine desideratum. Fifteen years ago there 
appeared a manual called The Opera-Glass, which gave what 
it called a ‘ view’ of one hundred musical dramas; about 
ten years ago, too, there was something very similar, called 
The Opera-Guide. Both, however, were insufficient. We 
had on our shelves such works as The Lyrical Drama by 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards; but what was wanted was some- 
thing, in English, which should aim at doing, though more 
concisely and less voluminously, what Clément and 
Larousse had done in their Dictionnaire des Opéras—a 
useful work, but too often critical rather than expository. 
‘The Opera-Glass,’ by the way, is the title of a periodical 
which used to exist; there was also ‘The Opera-Box ’ and 
‘The Opera-Goer. Mrs. Gore, you may remember 
thought it worth while to write a full-blown novel called 
The Opera, which, I fear, not many of us have read. 

Miss Braddon’s London Pride is really a sign of the 
times, inasmuch as the lady, in this instance, deserts, for 
the first time in her career (I think), the three-volume 
form. But what does the reading public gain by the ar- 
rangement? Instead of three openly ‘set’ volumes, with 
large type and ample margin, we get a single volume of 
O11 pages, set in comparatively small type, and causing 
us to feel as if we should never get to the end. Let us 
have tales in one volume by all means; but do not cram 
into a single volume the matter of three. 

The next issue in the ‘Heroes of the Nations’ Series 
will consist, apparently, of a reprint of Washington 
Irving’s well-known work, The Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus. No doubt, however, this will be 
revised or annotated for the occasion. English editions 
of it date back as far as 1828, if not further; there were 
others in 1849-50, and one so lately as 1885. Another 
gift from America is the Shakespeare’s Heroes on the Stage 
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of Mr. Charles E. L. Wingate. This, which is to be 
oftered to the English reader, will be a companion work to 
the same author's Shakespeare's Heroines on the Stage—a 
book of biographical gossip about the English and 
American impersonators of the ‘heroines’ in question. 
This latter is interestingly, and even valuably, illustrated ; 
it is, in truth, almost wholly for its portraits that one 
esteems it. 

Close upon the heels of the announcement that Mr. 
Arthur Galton has devoted a whole book to the subject of 
Matthew Arnold, comes the notification of Studies in Inter- 
pretation by Mr. W. H. Hudson, who has taken for his 
topics not only Arnold but Keats and Clough. It is not 
often that Clough is elaborately discussed ; to the writers 
of literary criticism he is apparently not very interesting. 

To the list of forthcoming books of verse may be added 
the volume of Poems which we are to receive from Mr. 
Samuel Waddington. This will be Mr. Waddington’s 
second volume of original work. His first—the Sonnets 
and Other Verse—is twelve years old; so that he cannot be 
accused of undue fertility. I first knew him as one of the 
little band of writers then engaged in popularising French 
forms of verse, such as the rondeau, of which he produced 
more than one neat example. Most of his time, it would 
seem, has been given to the study and cultivation of the 
sonnet, of which he has published no fewer than three 
anthologies. 

Of reprinted verse there is always a good supply. In 
the way of the high-and-dry classic we shall have yet 
another edition of the Poems of James Thomson in the 
Aldine series. Originally the introduction to this edition 
was written by Sir Harris Nicolas; this time it is to be 
from the pen of the Rev. D. C. Tovey. Astonishing is the 
past popularity of Thomson ; astonishing is the maintenance 
of his vogue. The French have always ‘cottoned’ to the 
poet of ‘ The Seasons,’ and only last year produced a big 
book about him, treating him in great detail and with 
abundant seriousness. Among ourselves he has earned 
the praises of Johnson, George Gilfillan, Robert Bell and 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who ‘edited’ him so lately as 1873. 
How many read him ? 

I think I may take it that ‘C. S.C.’ is also a classic, 
though assuredly not ‘high-and-dry.’ We are to have, 
and shall be glad to have, a complete collection of his 
works, in four volumes. At present they are in five—the 
Verses and Translations, the Translations into English and 
Latin, the Theocritus, the Fly Leaves and the Literary 
Remains. One would not surrender one’s ‘ first editions ’ 
ot Calverley for the world; but the complete and uniform 
edition will be acceptable all the same. 

More anthologies! There is no end to them. And 
some of them are well worth having. That which is to be 
devoted to The Poetry of Sport ought to be eminently 
welcome. It has been undertaken by Mr. Hedley Peek, 
and will form the concluding volume of the ‘ Badminton 
Library,’ the inevitable Mr. Andrew Lang supplying an 
introduction. A little book with a like aim and a some- 
what similar title was added lately to the ‘Canterbury 
Poets,’ but we may hope that Mr. Peek’s volume will be 
at once more comprehensive and more exhaustive. Books 
of prose extracts are not so common as those made up of 
verse. On the face of it, therefore, there is something 
attractive in the Pen Portraits by Thomas Carlyle which Mr, 
Rk. B. Johnson has brought together. I assume, however, 
that the excerpts are made only from volumes which are 
out of copyright. If so, that will, of course, limit the 
scope of the collection. Now, if some one would make a 
book out of the ‘pen portraits’ in Carlyle’s Reminiscences 

and Lellers, what a piquant gallery it would be! No one 
painted with a more pitiless brush than Carlyle. 





Mr. Arthur Waugh is to edit for Messrs. Kegan Paul 4 
‘Pamphlet Library.’ It is an excellent notion. There 
are to be volumes (compiled by different people) assigned 
to Literary, Political, Dramatic, and Religious Pamphlets, 
Professor Saintsbury, I remember, included a bundle of 
Political Pamphlets in his ‘ Pocket Library ;’ but there 
is plenty of room for more. The Pamphlet Library will 
appeal successfully to many sections of the public. 

Another ‘ Horace in Prose’: is it wanted, I wonder? 
It is the work of Dr. Hamilton Bryce, and may be looked 
for shortly. One remembers the prose versions by John 
Stirling, Watson and Patrick, Smart, and our old friend 
Dr. Giles. Well, schoolboys will be thankful for another 
‘crib.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 5th October, 1896. 

SIR,—The passage quoted from the first article on Free 
Grammar Schools, by Mr. Walker, in his letter which appeared 
in your issue of 3rd October is from that not very recondite 
book Strype’s Stow, Edition 1720, p. 163. I must plead guilty 
to a falsa demonstratio, which I hope as the lawyers say von 
nocet, in the date 1633. That was the date ofan edition of Stow 
which slipped into the text by mistake. Strype does not suppose 
or suggest that St. Paul’s ever was a parish school, and it is 
difficult to see why Mr. Walker should wish to father such a 
supposition on him or any one else. As Mr. Walker seems to 
hint that, because he could not find it, there was no such passage 
in Strype, | present him with the rest of it. ‘ Of this latter and 
more mocern sort of schools’ (Free #.e., gratuitous schcols) ‘ the 
City now hath these following : w/z, that near St. Paul’s, that 
near Mercer’s Chapel, both belonging to the Company of Mer- 
cers, that near Canning Street belonging to the Merchant 
Tay lors Company, one in Ratcliff, one in Barking Parish, one in 
Whitechapel, one in Cripplegate Parish. Others belonging to 
Hospitals : two in Southwark, besides many more maintained 
by the Society for the Reformation of manners. To which add 
several others in the neighbouring city of Westminster, to te 
mentioned particularly, when we come to the description of that 
city.” Poor Strype did not know that it was a crime to mention 
St. Paul’s School in the same breath with other schools.—I am 
etc., YOUR CONTRIBUTOR. 


THE DOCTORS’ UNION 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
Hatfield, 7th October, 1890, 

S1r,—The use of the red, herring is well known as a device to 
distract attention from the real object of the chase, and the 
writers of the Z7mes article cn this subject, and cf the Lancet 
article of last Saturday, are evidently skilled practitioners of 
their art. It will be my endeavour briefly to call public atten- 
tion to the real objects of the Reform Party in the Medical 
profession. The profession is now in possession of a number 
of governing authorities, not one of which is representative of 
any but a very small section of the whole mass. There is the 
governing authority of the College of Physic ans, that of the 
College of Surgeons, and the General Medical Council. The 
Licentiates and members of the two first bodies are denied any 
direct representation and are practically outside the corpora- 
tion altogether, although they provide a very large portion of 
the income of both colleges. The two colleges are, in fact, the 
trades unions of the teaching class. The General Medical 
Council is a body composed of thirty members, twenty of whom 
are nominated by corporations and universities and five by the 
Crown—three are elected directly by the English registered 
practitioners, one by the Scotch, and one by the Irish. 
In 1895 there were in England and Wales 15,313 prac- 
titioners in Scotland 3224; and in Ireland 2511. English 
Corporations and Universities are represented on_ the 
Council by eight members, Scotch Corporations and Univer- 
sities by seven members, Irish Corporations and Universities 
by five. Ireland rejoices in two Crown nominations, Scotland 
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has one, and England two. Thus England is represented by 
thirteen members ; Scotland nine ; and Ireland eight ; England 
possessing four fewer members than Scotland and Ireland 
together. Besides these bodies, the profession possesses the 
British Medical Association, with its branches scattered all 
over the empire. The policy of the Reform Party is, in the first 
place, to obtain the re-organisation of this Association, so that 
it may become the great political factor in all questions affec- 
ting the profession. It has appeared a wiser course to make a 
political organisation based upon a purely democratic founda- 
tion, than to attempt to reform corporations whose power is 
dependent upon monopolies and exclusiveness. The reformers 
have already made great headway in this movement, and there 
have, consequently, been signs of perturbation amongst those 
in possession 3 the latest move being that referred to in the 
Times article. The Union referred to in that article, and 
described fully in the Lazce¢ of Saturday, is obviously chimerical 
and impracticable. The reformers are quite content to utilise 
organisations at present in existence, and will certainly not 
show want of political foresight by attempting the impossible. 
In the second place, the Reform Party is attempting the re- 
formation of the General Medical Council, and is advocating 
the increase of the number of members directly elected by 
the profession. It is not proposed to increase the num- 
bers on the Council, but to group the various corporations 
and universities and to diminish the numbers elected by 
them. The absurdity of giving Irish and Scotch representatives 
of Corporations and Universities twelve members in a body of 
thirty members is manifest, and more especially in the face of 
the fact that Ireland and Scotland only possess 5735 members 
on their register as opposed to 15,313 members onjthe English. 
The Reformers look upon the question of representation as 
fundamental. The Council has up to the present time reso- 
lutely refused to apply to the Privy Council for the three extra 
directly’ elected members, which application the Act of 1886 
provides for. It is however hoped that the pending election of 
direct representatives willso far strengthen the Reformers, that 
the Council willsee its way to reconsider its previous decisions. 
Next to the question of representation there is that of adminis- 
tration. Very strong opinions are held as to the failure of the 
Council in this respect, and reference to recent writing in any of 
the medical papers would show at once how very serious the 
mal-administration of affairs has been. The profession has 
undoubtedly the right to demand that its business should be 
reasonably conducted. Under the head of administration come 
the great questions of education, the maintenance of internal 
discipline and the prosecution of outsiders who contravene the 
law. With all these questions the present constitution of the 
Council is the standing difficulty. The vested interests of the 
Corporations are so strongly represented that even the standing 
orders throw enormous power into the hands of the President, 
who of course is the nominee of the party which keeps so tight 
a hold upon the profession, although it is representative ofa mere 
fraction of the whole. It will be gathered from what has been 
said that the Reform Party are looking forward to the reform of 
present conditions rather than to the floating of impracticable 
schemes for the treatment of the present difficulties of their 
profession. They look forward to a general reform which 
will at once make all doctors feel the responsibility of 
taking part in the management of affairs and the impor- 
tance of taking an intelligent interest in them. The ques- 
tion of the reform of the Medical Acts is the last one, 
and necessarily so. It is recognised that before proceeding 
actively in this direction the present defects in the administra- 
tive body must be dealt with. The Legislature provided for the 
wants of the medical profession in a definite way ; and before 
asking for the reform of the Acts, it is only reasonable that 
that profession should take all the steps which is in its power 
to make the most of what has already been granted to it.—I 
am, etc., LOVELL DRAGE. 


CATS 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer. 
London, 7th October, 1896. 
S1R,—As your esteemed contemporary Zhe Spectator talks or 
writes so much about cats I, as anold and constant reader of 
yours, venture to send you this not very curious but very true 
story. I have lately been through the terrible process, which I 
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hope you do not know by experience, of démenagement. While 
we were moving an old friend kindly took charge of my two 
black cats. This friend very wisely packed them in the same 
hamper ‘for company.’ Out of the hamper they generally hate 
each other. In the hamper they behaved like angels. But my 
point is this, that coming to an utterly strange house and then 
meeting their former master and mistress and also a colley dog 
with whom one of them is on terms of close friendship they im- 
mediately adapted themselves to the new habitation, thus bely- 
ing the absurd superstition that cats care for places not for 
people,—I am, etc., D. R. 


REVIEWS 
DANTE 


Studies tn Dante. By EDWARD Moore, D.D. London: 
Clarendon Press. 


It has long been recognised by students of Dante that many, 
if not most, of the apparent obscurities in the poet’s works 
were due very largely to the fact that he expected from his 
readers as intimate an acquaintance as he himself possessed 
with all the literature accessible in his time. Copyrights and 
royalties were not ; and the idea that a simile or a turn of phrase 
which had been already employed by a former writer was any- 
thing but common property had not then come into existence. 
If a man wished to express an idea and found a good form of 
words ready to his hand, he was not going to be at the trouble 
of composing an inferior form through fear that he might be 
accused of ‘ plagiarism’ by people who never had an idea to 
express. Somet:mes of course, if he wished his remark to go 
home to the reader’s mind with the full weight of established 
authority, he would say where it came from. This would 
usually be the case in an argumentative treatise; but poetry 
does not lend itself so readily to the use of inverted commas. 
Dante accordingly used his predecessors and contemporaries 
much as his successors from Chaucer to Tennyson, to take 
England only, have used him, with the result that much of his 
work is like a geological conglomerate. Fragments large and 
small of Aristotle, of Virgil, of the Fathers and Schoolmen, of 
Scripture itself, are imbedded in every page; and while some 
of these, to continue the metaphor, are as obvious as the 
quartz crystals in a block of granite, others, like the com- 
ponents of a basalt prism, need microscopical research to 
identify them. 

Yet on their identification, as Dr. Moore has shown, many 
interesting points, both of reading and of interpretation, depend. 
As regards the former, it may readily be supposed that few 
copyists possessed the encyclopedic lore of the author, and 
that, especially to the more intellizent of them, perplexities 
must often have arisen which they endeavoured to solve by the 
best light that Nature had giventhem. Thus there is a passage 
in the Convzto in which Dante speaks, or in most MSS. and all 
the early editions is made to speak, of ‘the seven kings who 
first governed Rome : Romulus, Numa, Tullius, Aruns, and the 
three Tarquins.’ But he must have known that there were only 
two Tarquins, so that something is evidently wrong. Dr. 
Moore directs us to the famous passage in the sixth ‘Eneid, 
where Anchises is showing his son the spirits of his posterity 
awaiting the bodies in which they are to appear on earth. 
Among these (not, as Dr. Moore by a curious slip puts it, on 
‘the shield of “Zneas’) are the early kings. The first four are 
clearly indicated by name or otherwise. Then Anchises says, 
‘Do you wish to see also the Tarquinian kings—7arguintos 
veges?’ It is plain at once that Dante must have had this 
passage in his mind, and have written ‘li re Tarquinii,’ probably 
understanding Virgil to have included Servius Tullius under 
the general name. The copyist, not noticing this, seeing that 
out of seven kings four had been named, and performing a 
simple subtraction sum, jumped to the conclusion that a ¢ had 
slipped out, and wrote /i ¢re Tarquinit. The Virgilian re- 
ference, though in no way indicated in the text, enables us to 
restore what must be the original reading. Many similar 
instances will be found in Dr. Moore’s pages. 

A good example of the cases where identification of the source 
of Dante’s phrase may aid in the interpretation of a difficult 
word is to be found in /#/erno xxxi. He is complimenting 
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of Mr. Charles E. L. Wingate. This, which is to be 
offered to the English reader, will be a companion work to 
the same author’s Shakespeare's Heroines on the Stage—a 
book of biographical gossip about the English and 
American impersonators of the ‘heroines’ in question. 
This latter is interestingly, and even valuably, illustrated ; 
it is, in truth, almost wholly for its portraits that one 
esteems it. 

Close upon the heels of the announcement that Mr. 
Arthur Galton has devoted a whole book to the subject of 
Matthew Arnold, comes the notification of Studies in Inter- 
pretation by Mr. W. H. Hudson, who has taken for his 
topics not only Arnold but Keats and Clough. It is not 
often that Clough is elaborately discussed ; to the writers 
of literary criticism he is apparently not very interesting. 

To the list of forthcoming books of verse may be added 
the volume of Poems which we are to receive from Mr. 
Samuel Waddington. This will be Mr. Waddington’s 
second volume of original work. His first—the Sonnets 
and Other Verse—is twelve years old; so that he cannot be 
accused of undue fertility. I first knew him as one of the 
little band of writers then engaged in popularising French 
forms of verse, such as the rondeau, of which he produced 
more than one neat example. Most of his time, it would 
seem, has been given to the study and cultivation of the 
sonnet, of which he has published no fewer than three 
anthologies. 

Of reprinted verse there is always a good supply. In 
the way of the high-and-dry classic we shall have yet 
another edition of the Poems of James Thomson in the 
Aldine series. Originally the introduction to this edition 
was written by Sir Harris Nicolas; this time it is to be 
from the pen of the Rev. D. C. Tovey. Astonishing is the 
past popularity of Thomson ; astonishing is the maintenance 
of his vogue. The French have always ‘cottoned’ to the 
poet of ‘The Seasons,’ and only last year produced a big 
book about him, treating him in great detail and with 
abundant seriousness. Among ourselves he has earned 
the praises of Johnson, George Gilfillan, Robert Bell and 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who ‘edited’ him so lately as 1873. 
How many read him ? 

I think I may take it that ‘C. S.C.’ is also a classic, 
though assuredly not ‘high-and-dry.’ We are to have, 
and shall be glad to have, a complete collection of his 
works, in four volumes. At present they are in five—the 
Verses and Translations, the Translations into English and 
Latin, the Theocritus, the Fly Leaves and the Lilerary 
Remains. One would not surrender one’s ‘ first editions ’ 
of Calverley for the world; but the complete and uniform 
edition will be acceptable all the same. 

More anthologies! There is no end to them. And 
some of them are well worth having. That which is to be 
devoted to The Poeiry of Sport ought to be eminently 
welcome. It has been undertaken by Mr. Hedley Peek, 
and will form the concluding volume of the ‘ Badminton 
Library,’ the inevitable Mr. Andrew Lang supplying an 
introduction. A little book with a like aim and a some- 
what similar title was added lately to the ‘Canterbury 
Poets,’ but we may hope that Mr. Peek’s volume will be 
at once more comprehensive and more exhaustive. Books 
of prose extracts are not so common as those made up of 
verse. On the face of it, therefore, there is something 
attractive in the Pen Portraits by Thomas Carlyle which Mr. 
Rk. B. Johnson has brought together. I assume, however, 
that the excerpts are made only from volumes which are 
out of copyright. If so, that will, of course, limit the 
scope of the collection. Now, if some one would make a 
book out of the ‘pen portraits’ in Carlyle’s Reminiscences 
and Lellers, what a piquant gallery it would be! No one 
painted with a more pitiless brush than Carlyle. 
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Mr. Arthur Waugh is to edit for Messrs. Kegan Paul a 
‘Pamphlet Library.’ It is an excellent notion. There 
are to be volumes (compiled by different people) assigned 
to Literary, Political, Dramatic, and Religious Pamphlets, 
Professor Saintsbury, I remember, included a bundle of 
Political Pamphlets in his ‘ Pocket Library ;’ but there 
is plenty of room for more. The Pamphlet Library will 
appeal successfully to many sections of the public. 

Another ‘ Horace in Prose’: is it wanted, I wonder ? 
It is the work of Dr. Hamilton Bryce, and may be looked 
for shortly. One remembers the prose versions by John 
Stirling, Watson and Patrick, Smart, and our old friend 
Dr. Giles. Well, schoolboys will be thankful for another 
‘erib.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 5th October, 1896. 

SikR,—The passage quoted from the first article on Free 
Grammar Schools, by Mr. Walker, in his letter which appeared 
in your issue of 3rd October is from that not very recondite 
book Strype’s Stow, Edition 1720, p. 163. I must plead guilty 
to a falsa demonstratio, which I hope as the lawyers say on 
nocet, in the date 1633. That was the date ofan edition of Stow 
which slipped into the text by mistake. Strype does not suppose 
or suggest that St. Paul’s ever was a parish school, and it is 
difficult to see why Mr. Walker should wish to father such a 
supposition on him or any one else. As Mr. Walker seems to 
hint that, because he could not find it, there was no such passage 
in Strype, I present him with the rest of it. ‘ Of this latter and 
more mocern sort of schools’ (Free ¢.e., gratuitous schools) ‘ the 
City now hath these following : w/z, that near St. Paul’s, that 
near Mercer’s Chapel, both belonging to the Company of Mer- 
cers, that near Canning Street belonging to the Merchant 
Tay lors Company, one in Ratcliff, one in Barking Parish, one in 
Whitechapel, one in Cripplegate Parish. Others belonging to 
Hospitals : two in Southwark, besides many more maintained 
by the Society for the Reformation of manners. To which add 
several others in the neighbouring city of Westminster, to te 
mentioned particularly, when we come to the description of that 
city” Poor Strype did not know that it was a crime to mention 
St. Paul’s School in the same breath with other schools.—I am 
etc., YOUR CONTRIBUTOR. 


THE DOCTORS’ UNION 


[To the Editor of Ze National Observer | 
Hatfield, 7th October, 1Sg6. 

Sir,—The use of the redherring is well known as a device to 
distract attention from the real object of the chase, and the 
writers of the Z7mes article cn this subject, and cf the Lancet 
article of last Saturday, are evidently skilled practitioners of 
their art. It will be my endeavour briefly to call public atten- 
tion to the real objects of the Reform Party in the Medical 
profession. The profession is now in possession of a number 
of governing authorities, not one of which is representative of 
any but a very small section of the whole mass. There is the 
governing authority of the College of Physic’ans, that of the 
College of Surgeons, and the General Medical Council. The 
Licentiates and members of the two first bodies are denied any 
direct representation and are practically outside the corpora- 
tion altogether, although they provide a very large portion of 
the income of both colleges. ‘The two colleges are, in fact, the 
trades unions of the teaching class. The General Medical 
Council is a body composed of thirty members, twenty of whom 
are nominated by corporations and universities and five by the 
Crown—three are elected diiectly by the English registered 
practitioners, one by the Scotch, and one by the Irish. 
In 1895 there were in England and Wales 15,313 prac- 
titioners in Scotland 3224; and in Ireland 2511. English 
Corporations and Universities are represented on the 
Council by eight members, Scotch Corporations and Univer- 
sities by seven members, Irish Corporations and Universities 
by five. Ireland rejoices in two Crown nominations, Scotland 
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has one, and England two. Thus England is represented by 
thirteen members ; Scotland nine ; and Ireland eight ; England 
possessing four fewer members than Scotland and Ireland 
together. Besides these bodies, the profession possesses the 
British Medical Association, with its branches scattered all 
over the empire. The policy of the Reform Party is, in the first 
place, to obtain the re-organisation of this Association, so that 
it may become the great political factor in all questions affec- 
ting the profession. It has appeared a wiser course to make a 
political organisation based upon a purely democratic founda- 
tion, than to attempt to reform corporations whose power is 
dependent upon monopolies and exclusiveness. The reformers 
have already made great headway in this movement, and there 
have, consequently, been signs of perturbation amongst those 
in possession ; the latest move being that referred to in the 
Times article. The Union referred to in that article, and 
described fully in the Lance? of Saturday, is obviously chimerical 
and impracticable. The reformers are quite content to utilise 
organisations at present in existence, and will certainly not 
show want of political foresight by attempting the impossible. 
In the second place, the Reform Party is attempting the re- 
formation of the General Medical Council, and is advocating 
the increase of the number of members directly elected by 
the profession. It is not proposed to increase the num- 
bers on the Council, but to group the various corporations 
and universities and to diminish the numbers elected by 
them. The absurdity of giving Irish and Scotch representatives 
of Corporations and Universities twelve members in a body of 
thirty members is manifest, and more especially in the face of 
the fact that [reland and Scotland only possess 5735 members 
on their register as opposed to 15,313 members onjthe English. 
The Reformers look upon the question of representation as 
fundamental. The Council has up to the present time reso- 
lutely refused to apply to the Privy Council for the three extra 
directly ‘elected members, which application the Act of 1886 
provides for. It is however hoped that the pending election of 
direct representatives willso far strengthen the Reformers, that 
the Council will see its way to reconsider its previous decisions. 
Next to the question of representation there is that of adminis- 
tration. Very strong opinions are held as to the failure of the 
Council in this respect, and reference to recent writing in any of 
the medical papers would show at once how very serious the 
mal-administration of affairs has been. The profession has 
undoubtedly the right to demand that its business should be 
reasonably conducted. Under the head of administration come 
the great questions of education, the maintenance of internal 
discipline and the prosecution of outsiders who contravene the 
law. With all these questions the present constitution of the 
Council is the standing difficulty. The vested interests of the 
Corporations are so strongly represented that even the standing 
orders throw enormous power into the hands of the President, 
who of course is the nominee of the party which keeps so tight 
a hold upon the profession, although it is representative of a mere 
fraction of the whole. It will be gathered from what has been 
said that the Reform Party are looking forward to the reform of 
present conditions rather than to the floating of impracticable 
schemes for the treatment of the present difficulties of their 
profession. They look forward to a general reform which: 
will at once make all doctors feel the responsibility of 
taking part in the management of affairs and the impor- 
tance of taking an intelligent interest in them. The ques- 
tion of the reform of the Medical Acts is the last one, 
and necessarily so. It is recognised that before proceeding 
actively in this direction the present defects in the administra- 
tive body must be dealt with. The Legislature provided for the 
wants of the medical profession in a definite way ; and before 
asking for the reform of the Acts, it is only reasonable that 
that profession should take all the steps which is in its power 
to make the most of what has already been granted to it.—I 
am, etc., LOVELL DRAGE. 


CATS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer 
London, 7th October, 1896. 
S1R,—As your esteemed contemporary 7he Spectator talks or 
writes so much about cats I, as anold and constant reader of 
yours, venture to send you this not very curious but very true 
story. I have lately been through the terrible process, which I 
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hope you do not know by experience, of démenagement. While 
we were moving an old friend kindly took charge of my two 
black cats. This friend very wisely packed them in the same 
hamper ‘for company.’ Out of the hamper they generally hate 
each other. In the hamper they behaved like angels. But my 
point is this, that coming to an utterly strange house and then 
meeting their former master and mistress and also a colley dog 
with whom one of them is on terms of close friendship they im- 
mediately adapted themselves to the new habitation, thus bely- 
ing the absurd superstition that cats care for places not for 
people,—I an, etc., D. R. 


REVIEWS 
DANTE 


Studies in Dante. By EDWARD Moore, D.D. London: 
Clarendon Press. 


It has long been recognised by students of Dante that many, 
if not most, of the apparent obscurities in the poet’s works 
were due very largely to the fact that he expected from his 
readers as intimate an acquaintance as he himself possessed 
with all the literature accessible in his time. Copyrights and 
royalties were not ; and the idea that a simile or a turn of phrase 
which had been already employed by a former writer was any- 
thing but common property had not then come into existence. 
If a man wished to express an idea and found a good form of 
words ready to his hand, he was not going to be at the trouble 
of composing an inferior form through fear that he might be 
accused of ‘ plagiarism’ by people who never had an idea to 
express. Sometimes of course, if he wished his remark to go 
home to the reade:’s mind with the full weight of established 
authority, he would say where it came from. This would 
usually be the case in an argumentative treatise ; but poetry 
does not lend itself so readily to the use of inverted commas. 
Dante accordingly used his predecessors and contemporaries 
much as his successors from Chaucer to Tennyson, to take 
England only, have used him, with the result that much of his 
work is like a geological conglomerate. Fragments large and 
small of Aristotle, of Virgil, of the Fathers and Schoolmen, of 
Scripture itself, are imbedded in every page; and while some 
of these, to continue the metaphor, are as obvious as the 
quartz crystals in a block of granite, others, like the com- 
ponents of a basalt prism, need microscopical research to 
identify them. 

Yet on their identification, as Dr. Moore has shown, many 
interesting points, both of reading and of interpretation, depend. 
As regards the former, it may readily be supposed that few 
copyists possessed the encyclopedic lore of the author, and 
that, especially to the more intellizent of them, perplexities 
must often have arisen which they endeavoured to solve by the 
best light that Nature had giventhem. Thus there is a passage 
in the Covvito in which Dante speaks, or in most MSS. and all 
the early editions is made to speak, of ‘the seven kings who 
first governed Rome: Romulus, Numa, Tullius, Aruns, and the 
three Tarquins. But he must have known that there were only 
two Tarquins, so that something is evidently wrong. Dr. 
Moore directs us to the famous passage in the sixth Eneid, 
where Anchises is showing his son the spirits of his posterity 
awaiting the bodies in which they are to appear on earth. 
Among these (not, as Dr. Moore by a curious slip puts it, on 
‘the shield of “Zneas’) are the early kings. The first four are 
clearly indicated by name or otherwise. Then Anchises says, 
‘Do you wish to see also the Tarquinian kings—Zarguintos 
veges?’ It is plain at once that Dante must have had this 
passage in his mind, and have written ‘li re Tarquinii,’ probably 
understanding Virgil to have included Servius Tullius under 
the general name. The copyist, not noticing this, seeing that 
out of seven kings four had been named, and performing a 
simple subtraction sum, jumped to the conclusion that a ¢ had 
slipped out, and wrote 7 fre Targuinii. The Virgilian re- 
ference, though in no way indicated in the text, enables us to 
restore what must be the original reading. Many similar 
instances will be found in Dr. Moore’s pages. 

A good example of the cases where identification of the source 
of Dante’s phrase may aid in the interpretation of a difficult 
word is to be found in /#zferno xxxi. He is complimenting 
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Nature on having, while continuing to produce whales and 
elephants, ceased to manufacture giants, ‘for,’ says he, ‘ where 
the usgomento of reason is joined with the will and the power 
to do mischief, what defence have people ‘got?’ Now what 
precisely does argomen/o mean? ‘Reason,’ say some ; ‘in- 
strument’ or ‘equipment’ say others. That Dante had in mind 
a passage from Aristotle’s Politics was clear to one of the very 
earliest commentators, the poet’s own son Peter. Now in this 
passage we find the following phrase: ‘Injustice is most 
dangerous when it has weapons’; clearly indicating that Dante 
meant his avgomento to represent the word, whatever it may 
have been, which in the Latin translation, used by him, rendered 
the om\a of the Greek. 

These two examples, selected almost at random, will serve 
to show the extreme value to students of the line of research 
which Dr. Moore has followed in this book. The passages 
which he has actually discussed are but a few of the vast 
number in which Dante either by his own admission or by 
almost certain evidence can be shown to have embodied in his 
work some thought or phrase borrowed from an earlier writer. 
A complete index of those which Dr. Moore has identified is 
given at the end—we should rather say two indices, for not 
only are the references to them given with reference to the 
passage from Dante, but the converse has also been done; a 
boon to students which cannot be too highly valued. The 
number of entries exceeds 1500; and it must be remembered 
that no author later than Boethius is taken into consideration. 
If the Schoolmen alone, especially Aquinas, had been added, 


-the number would probably have been nearly doubled; while 


a search through other medieval writers, theologians, historians, 
troubadours, romancers, would have added many hundred more, 
many of them doubtless of no less service in throwing light on 
dark places in the poem than are those collected by Dr. Moore. 
If an adequate Dante Society, such as exists in America, is ever 
formed in England, one of its first tasks should be to set its 
members at work to read through all the literature to which 
Dante can have had access. It is in this way, and not in that 
of ingenious arithmetical calculations, such as delight the 
heart of the modern Italian ‘ Dantist’ that the true road to the 
final and definitive understanding of the Sacred Poem lies. 

One small error, probably typographical, may be noted. On 
p. 200 the translator of Hettinger’s well-known work on Dante 
is called Bowman, though elsewhere he is rightly referred to as 
Bowden, And why does Dr. Moore say that Farinata’s words 
in /nferno, x. 25, ‘ La tua loquela ti fa manifesto,’ ‘is not a quota- 
tion, nor are the words used in the sense of the original,’ that is 
Matt. xxvi. 73, when the Vulgate has ‘ Loquela tua manifestum 
te facit’? A more obvious quotation is difficult to imagine, and 
almost every reader must have recognised it. Moreover the 
words ave used precisely in the sense of the origina!, ‘thy speech 
bewrayeth thee.” 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY 


Mr, Midshipman Easy. ‘Wy Captain MARRYAT. _ Illustrated 
by FRED PEGRAM. With an Introduction by Davip 
HANNAY. London: Macmillan. 


It is not often that we find ourselves in disagreement with Mr. 
David Hannay on a point of criticism, but there is one passag 
in his introduction to Mr. Midshipman Easy with which we 
most thoroughly disagree. This relates to the immortal scene 
wherein Mr. Smallsole orders Jack Easy to the mast-head and 
on Jack proceeding to ‘argue the point’ by asking to be shown 
the masthead in the articles of war breaks out on him thus, 
**T tell you, sir, togo to the masthead ; if not, I’ll be d—d if I 
don’t hoist you up in a breadbag.” “ There’s nothing about 
breadbags in the articles of war, sir,” replied Jack, “but I’ll tell 
you what there is, sir,” and Jack commenced reading —‘ All flag 
officers and all persons in or belonging to His Majesty’s ships 
or vessels of war, being guilty of profane oaths, execrations, 
drunkenness, uncleanness, or other scandalous actions, in dero- 
gation of God’s honour and corruption of good manners, shall 
incur such punishment as” “Damnation!” cried the master, 
who was mad with rage, hearing that the whole ship’s company 
was laughing. ‘No sir, not damnation,” replied Jack, “that’s 
when he’s tried above ; but according to the nature and degree 
of the offence.”’ Mr. Hannay complains that ‘ perhaps there is 
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some painting of the lily in the two last sentences, We 
cannot for the life of us see it. The conclusion'seems to ys 
the right climax which is proper to the intense fun of the scene 
which we cannot but believe would be comparatively flat 
without the two last sentences. We should, without the 
extreme provocation which Jack’s logical coolness puts into 
them, !have nothing but a particular instance of Jack’s 
monstrous love of ‘arguing’ causing great annoyance to his 
superior officer. But with Jack’s excellent and pious comment 
on the oath we reach the last pitch and realise the whole scene 
far better than we could do without that last special touch of 
broad comedy. Of course people’s views of and feelings about 
humour differ and always will differ ; but we cannot refrain from 
regarding this particular thing as a matter not of mere opinion 
but of absolute criticism (if indeed there be such a thing, which 
some injured authors deny) since obviously the whole passage 
was either on impulse while writing or by deliberation 
worked up to the master’s swear-word and the midshipman’s 
observation upon it. Therefore we repeat that we think Mr, 
Hannay has for once been completely at fault in appreciation of 
the structure and the true comedy of a highly comic situation, 
In other matters we are not only entirely at one with Mr, 
Hannay, we have also learnt from him. So far as we know, the 
comparison with Yom Quixote is, in print at any rate, as new as 
it is true, and in connection with it he has written very wise 
things concerning plagiarism. For instance, ‘ There is no more 
utile defence against the, for the most part essentially silly, 
charge of plagiarism than the ignoble formula, “I have not read 
the book you accuse me of imitating. It is not necessary to 
read in order to be influenced.” Mr. Hannay goes on to point out 
very justly that it is not worth while to discuss whether Marryat 
did or did not deliberately take the motive of Don Quixote and 
apply it to the Royal Navy; but that the upshot of the,thing is that 
Marryat did follow Cervantes in taking ‘a person acting ona 
deluded notion of the nature of things’ and exhibiting him ‘in 
conflict with the real world.’ This central notion has been 
employed over and over again, and very probably before 
Cervantes was born ‘or thought of, both in novel and drama. 
There are no absolutely new motives—not even in Mr. Grant 
Allen’s unpleasing rubbish about ‘The Woman Who Did’—to 
be found in fiction. The art is to give anew, reasonable, attrac- 
tive shape to any of the motives which sway mankind. In com- 
paratively recent fiction one may quote Messrs. Besant and 
Rice’s Monks of Thelema, wherein Alan‘saw many things with an 
absurd blindness to their true natures and was as readily 
restored to sight by actual conflict with them as were the Don 
and Mr. Midshipman Easy. And again, Mr. Hannay points 
out with perfect justice that there is a right way and a wrong 
way of re-dressing an old motive, such as is found from Don 
Ouzxote, wherein Smollett took the wrong way and wherein 
Marryat took the right way. Smollett, as he says, ‘took the 
mere machinery of Dow Quixote, which had been odd, but 
possible, in the Spain of the sixteenth century, and reproduced 
it in the England of the eighteenth, when it was so outrageously 
impossible as to cease to be comic and became merely silly.’ 
Mr. Hannay goes on to point out that in Afr. Midshipman 
Easy we see the right way of making a variant upon Abanazar, 
the Magician’s, performance of turning old lamps into new 
ones. ‘The delusion is proper to the time,’ and its settings in 
incident, character, and local colour, were all drawn from the 
author’s own experience. Then again ‘the particular folly 
instilled by Mr. Nicodemus Easy... can be accepted as 
almost probable.’ We should go farther than Mr. Hannay in 
this and say that it was perfectly probable. Certainly it is, as 
he says, a folly particularly favoured in the days of ‘a genera- 
tion contemporary with the French Revolution,’ but beyond 
that it isa folly which has cropped up in one shape or another 
ever since the world began, is very much in evidence just now, 
and is likely to last as long as the three things which the Jew 
money-lender in Davenfort Dunn declared men would do as 
long as there were men to do them: ‘ Make love, make war, 
and gamble.’ We quite agree that the degeneration from folly 
into sheer madness on the part of Mr. Easy is needless and 
artistically wrong, and that the manner of his death is one of 
several ‘indications in Marryat of a certain callousness, of a 
capacity for brutality.’ 
The remarks on the other characters are very apt and well- 
considered. It is certainly something to have made a deuxiéme 
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a mere confidant to the hero and sharer in his scrapes, so 
‘nteresting and living a person as Gascoigne. And Mesty, 
a really great creation, is a ‘triumph of avoiding excess 


role, 


either in the grotesque or the sham heroic. . He has just 
enough touch of the absurd, he is melodramatic in the right 
right sense and ferocious enough at given moments, but ‘ never 
a mere monster of impossible virtues ;’ he is ‘only as cunning 
and ferocious as a man has every right to be when he has re- 
ceived his early training as an Ashantee warrior and has com- 
pleted his education on the lower deck of a man-of-war. In 
this connection Mr. Hannay has one very excellent remark— 
that Mesty burlesques Jack’s conversion. ‘While he boils the 
kettle for the young gentleman he listens with enthusiasm to 
the great doctrine of the equality of man, but when he be- 
comes ship’s corporal and “hab cane” he thinks it all great 
nonsense. ‘There was a great deal of universal human nature 
uuder the black skin of Mesty. Quite a number of white men 
in that generation were converted from friends of freedom into 
most efficient supporters of authority by much the same 
process. Lut indeed, save the one passage to which we have 
taken exception, Mr. Hannay’s work is first-rate throughout, 
and makes a worthy introduction to a book which will live 
and which deserves a good and appreciative preface. The book 
js one of an excellent series. 


FICTION 


1. The Pilgrimage of Strongsoul. By JOHN DAVIDSON. 
Ward and Downey. 

_A Court Intrigue. By Basi. THOMPSON. Heinemann. 

. Anthony Blakes Experiment. Wentley. 

. Sketches and Stories, Grave and Gay. By MONTGOMERY 
CARMICHAEL. Constable. 

3. Wy Terrible Twin. By FRED WISHAW. Bristol : Arrowsmith. 

6. The Promised Land, BY HENRIK PONTOPPIDAN. Dent. 


2 
3 
4 


1. Five prose stories make up this volume, but they are not 
so much stories as the fantasies of a poet. Obviously Mr. 
Davidson wrote them to please himself not because he thought 
they might sell ; and work done in that spirit by a man of his 
talent must always have a strong interest for the people who 
care about pure literature. Sometimes the interest is sheer 
delight ; Zhe Prlgrimage of Strongsoul is worth many read- 
ings. It is just as fantastic as De Musset’s Fun/asio, and Mr. 
Davidson follows the same method of introducing into wildly 
impossible conditions the most delightfully real characters. 
‘Strongsoul’ himself, the boy who sets out with his sins on his 
back (in a pillowslip heavily ballasted), inquiring his way to the 
City of Destruction, is no doubt, like Fan/asio, an ideal sketch 
of the author's inmost personality. But Saunders Elshander, the 
companion whom he acquires on the way, is a boy that you 
might set beside Huck Finn without finding the portraiture 
grow pale ; he is perfectly real down to the last scene of all, 
when the Queen knights him in Moredun Castle. And allow- 
ing for the difference between Glasgow and Paris, Mr. Davidson 
resembles De Musset in his delightfully irresponsible humour. 
Unhappily when he sets out to be humourous he is sometimes 
merely dfzarre. ‘The Glasgow Ghosts’ is a dead failure ; 
‘Eagle’s Shadow’ and the ‘ Salvation of Nature’ recall similar 
things better done. But the ‘Schoolboy’s Tragedy’ shows Mr. 
Davidson ina very characteristic mood. Four figures are vividly 
sketched : the brutal schoolmaster Haggle, and Jenny, a girl of 
twelve, whom he detects with her first love-letter from a boy of 
thirteen; Jamie, the boy who rebels against his brutality, gives 
him the slip and flies ; and the old bookseller, Jenny’s father, 
who shelters Jamie ; all these are as plain as if one saw and 
heard them ; and the scene where Jenny comes home with all 
the woman awake in her, her eyes glowing, and goes on to the 
shore and meets Jamie—well, for the passion and beauty of it 
how could it be better? Jamie goes home radiant, with his 
heart elate, and thinks it a small thing to face floggings when 
he knows himself beloved. Then next day the master takes 
this boy and beats him before the school, thrashing him till, from 
sheer physical prostration, the boy’s spirit is broken and he rolls 
on the floor and howls and says what he is bid to say ; and he 
goes home ruined for ever like a cowed dog. Jenny tries to 
console him but he runs away. ‘My heart was broken and 
my mind was chilled. At thirteen I had lost faith in myself.’ 
It is like an indictment of creation, because the thing is made 
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so credible and so possible. Maupassant would render you 
fast enough the physical brutality of such a scene, and givea 
grim insight into the masters enjoyment. It takes a p.ct to 
make you realise the beauty of what is ruined, the mere 
common high spirit of boyishness capable of love. 

2. For sheer cleverness Mr. Thompson’s book would be hard 
to beat. We read it through at a sitting and should not object 
after a reasonable interval to do soagain. Yet it would inevit- 
ably lose something on a second reading, for Mr. Thompson 
deliberately and most successfully takes one off on a false scent 
with his opening of the book, which recalls more or less the 
Prisoner of Zenda. hat really was the secret of the Court of 
Ethuria, domiciled for the moment in some outlandish part of 
Brittany, wild horses shall not tear from this critic, who passed 
the best part of an hour in mentis gratissimus error. That 
makes it a little difficult for the reviewer to proceed. When 
we have commended Mr. Thompson’s style, which is really 
excellent, what else may be said without a breach of confidence ? 
We may go so faras o praise the scene of Count Briand’s 
averted execution; but for the rest it will be safer to quote : 
**Yomard, where is Jomard,” shouted Rossel. From one of 
the outbuildings came a stout man of middle age with ruddy 
shaven cheeks, and a habit of laying the tips of his fingers 
together before replying to a question. He had all the look of 
a healthy English solicitor in prosperous practice. “ Jomard,’ 
said the irascible comptroller ; “at the rate of consumption 
this week, how long do you calculate that the poultry will 
last?” The ruddy man put his finger-tips together and took 
time to answer. “I would rather not give a definite opinion,” 
he said cautiously. The comptroller stamped with his foot. 
“T want an opinion. And I will have it, even if I have to 
form it myself. It is a simple case of division; how many 
times do the dead chickens in the larder go into the live 
chickens here?” The ruddy man raised his eyebrows 
and said, ‘‘ Dead chickens never go into live ones, Monsieur 
Rossel.” ‘Oh this is past belief,” said Rossel. “ Would you 
have me class you with the ccok?”’ The final scene of the 
outbreak—the king’s fate, the long deferred revolution, and the 
burning of the Chateau Asnéres could hardly have been 
better done by any one—not even by Stevenson, whom it 
suggests. We only take exception to the Court Poet, who is 
nowhere a success : and we hope that Mr. Thompson will soon 
do equally well something better worth doing than this 
extravaganza. 

3. Anthony Blakes Experiment was marriage. Armande 
Duval attracted him as a type to be studied for his next novel ; 
a frank, fresh, virtuous young woman, who supported her sick 
mother by singing at café concerts ditties that were neither 
fresh nor virtuous. The contrast struck him as piquant. Then 
the mother died, and Armande gave up the café concert, which 
she did not consider a clean business ; he fell ill, she comforted 
him, and he went through a marriage ceremony with her which 
was not binding for an Englishman. The sequel is obvious. 
Armande, when deserted, goes into a convent, and, as she had 
deceived her mother about the nature of her songs, so now she 
denies herself to her son that he may believe himself legitimate. 
The book is thoroughly amateurish. blake is a quite incredible 
sort of rascal ; and nothing is more characteristic of the amateur 
than to make the main personage anovelist. Sartorys, Blake’s 
friend, comes in for no earthly purpose in an early chapter. 
Probably the writer meant to console Armande, but repented 
of the decision. If so, the passages should have been struck 
out. The rector’s mother-in-law, though by no means ill-done, 
is an old and rather conventional type. The writing improves 
as the book proceeds, but it is sloppy and slangy; a doctor is 
spoken of as ‘the worthy medico’ ; phrases, such as this, ‘ He 
was devoted to sport, about the only devotion he had,’ are 
frequent, and in one awful sentence the condemnable word 
‘eventuate’ occurs. Still there is a story; Armande is an 
agreeable figure, first and last; and though the book is not 
literature, it passes the time well enough. 

4. Mr. Carmichael has been well persuaded to republish his 
perfect little idylls in permanent form, We prefer him when 
he is grave, but even at his gayest, when he is shouting 
‘Brevvow, Miss! Ancore! ancore/’ in a sailor’s music-hall 
or relating a Scottish Elder's attempts to bowdlerise Corzo/anus, 
he never loses his old-world grace and exquisite polish. The 
music-hall chorus, which he deservedly ‘ avcores, would have 
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made the fortune of Mr. Punch’s music-hall parodies, and we 
confess that, since we have read it, it has taken a tune unto 
itself and haunted us at the most inauspicious moments. Mr. 
Carmichael evidently possesses a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
but he does not allow it to interfere with his sense of the sublime. 
In his chronicles of ‘A Catholic Noble Family,’ he ran a grave 
risk of boring us, but there is not one line which we would wish 
unwritten, and we come away from the narrative feeling that 
we have been purified and strengthened by the company we 
have kept. The fault of our age is compromise, and there is a 
healthy vigour about Mr. Carmichael’s uncompromising modern 
cavaliers, with their old-world ideas and lofty ideals. And in 
these days of slipshod writing it is gratifying to find an author 
whose English is always irreproachable and often eloquent 
but which is never stilted nor ever smacks of the lamp. It is not 
every writer of good short storties who can write long ones 
well, but we judge from Mr. Carmichael’s touch that when he 
shall once apply himself to a full-grown novel and shall really 
let himself go, he may find even ampler scope for his peculiar 
genius. 

5. The idea of ‘ doubles’ is as old as the hills and has been 
utilised in fiction countless times as well as in drama, where 
the Lyons Mail and the Corsican Brothers are the capital 
instances of it, though Roger la Honte is ‘no sae bad.’ Jy 
Terrible Twin is more akin to The Prisoner of Zenda than to 
any of these and if it is written with vivacity it is terribly 
wanting in originality. To combine the stale ‘double’ trick 
with the equally stale tricks of ‘hypnotism’ compelling 
innocent people to terrible crime, and of mysterious dynamiters 
with mysterious powers, was not clever and we cannot congrat- 
ulate Mr. Wishaw. 

6. Your Scandinavian is an excellent, well-meaning fellow, 
and there is no denying that he fully intends to do you good 
whenever he sets about writing a novel, or a play. Henrik 
Pontoppidan, whose Promised Land has just been translated 
by Mrs. Edgar Lucas, is plainly no exception to the rule. 
Dulness is often the result of a desire to be amusing, madly 
conceived by a person in whom silence is the only virtue 
possible. Here it is evidently nothing of the kind. The book 
is plainly meant to ‘do good ’—of some indefinite sort—as any 
book that ever was placed upon the market by the S. P. C.K. ; 
and, of a surety, that excellent socicty never issued a volume 
half so void of entertainment. Under these circumstances you 
may pardon lapses on the part of the translator that were 
beyond forgiveness had she undertaken to turn into English 
a volume less depressingly serious, less conscientiously trivial. 
The book is so little likely to be read that it really does not 
matter that she habitually uses ‘on to’ for ‘ on,’ and lets one of 
the characters ask, ‘ Who has your lance been turned against 
to-day?’ Also it really does not matter what a solitary reviewer 
may happen to think of the illustrations ; they are certainly as 
good as the novel itself. But when we have an English edition 
of Pontoppidan, and illustrated at that, it seems in a way 
remarkable that we do not owe to the enterprise of the same 
publisher an annotated edition of the works of Miss Braddon 
or an anthology of love-lyrics selected from the columns of all 
the provincial weeklies that ever were published within tke 
limits of the United Kingdom. 


RECENT VERSE 


1. Jdylls and Lyrics. 
Osgood. 

2. The Man from Snowy River, and other Verses. By A.B, 
PATERSON. London: Macmillan. 

3. Later Lyrics. By T. B. ALDRICH. London: Redway. 

4 Songs of a Hearts Surrender, and other Verses. By 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. London: Redway. 

5 The Was of the World. By COTSFORD Dick. London: 
Redway. 

6 lverses, by ERNEST DOWSON ; Orchids, Poems by THEO- 
DORE WRATISLAW ; Stlhoucttes, by ARTHUR SYMONS; 
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7. Pccoms on Love and Nature. By CHARLES W. CAYZER, 
London : Stock. 


sy Sir Lewis Morris. London: 


1. There is nothing epoch-making about Sir Lewis Morris’s 
Lejlls and Lyrics, and mingled with some stirring passages in 
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the most ambitious poem it contains, ‘A Modern Idyll,’ a tale 
of love and the Crimean war, is a good deal which will cer. 
tainly be skipped the second time of reading. Without under. 
rating the vigour of Sir Lewis Morris’s appeals for sympathy 
for Armenia, the poems we like best in the collection are ‘Lyn 
Owain,’ a graceful setting ofa legend of the Vale of Towy, and 
‘In the Baptistery,’ a description of the ‘circling waves of 
sound’ heard in the Baptistery at Pisa— 
Wave on wave 

High, repercussive, till they sink and die, 

As might the wavelets of the summer sea, 

In sweetness and transform themselves and flow 

In some low gracious melody which sighs, 

Fainter and fainter, to its perfecct close— 

As ‘twere the soaring, rapt, angelic choir 

Which vanished in heaven's vault and left earth dumb 

Of music, first the uplifted, pealing, high 

Archangel's trumpets, then the chanting saints, 

And then the faint child-angels’ voices last. 

2. Rolf Boldrewood is an authority not to be despised, and 
Rolf Boldrewood supplies a preface to Mr. A. B. Paterson’s 
The Man from Snowy River and other Verses, bearing cordial 
testimony to the author's possession of the gifts and experience 
required by the maker of folk-songs for the new-born Australian 
nation, a knowledge of bushland life, and a keen eye for the 
gleams of humour, pathos and romance that often light it up. 
As studies of Australian life, Mr. Paterson’s verses require no 
further recommendation. For vigour and swing ‘A Bushman’s 
Song’ would certainly be hard to beat, and there is abundant 
fun in ‘Johnson’s Antidote.’ This antidote, being a herb which 
grows in regions 

Where the wily free-selector walks in armour-plated pants, 

And defies the stings of scorpions and the bites of bulldog ants, 
and to which ‘ goannas,’ whatever ‘goannas’ may be, resort 
when bitten by snakes, certainly could not be expected to turn 
out as it did, 

a deadly poison weed. 
Half a tumbler killed an emu, half a spoonful killed a goat, 
All the snakes on earth were harmless to that awful antidote. 


Amongst the verses dealing with the tragedies of Australian 
life, ‘ Under the Shadow of Kiley’s Hill,’ the description of an 
‘old homestead gone to rack,’ is remarkable for its quiet 
pathos. 

3. We like Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s Later Lyrics none the less 
because, to quote phrases of his own, ‘the cool, unreasoning 
brain’ has had quite as much to say in the making of them as 
‘the quick, unreasoning heart.’ Mr. Aldrich’s Muse has her 
playful as well as her plaintive moments, but she always keeps 
her head, and is never either silly or morbid. The present 
collection, though it contains barely fifty poems, all of them 
short, would by itself serve to establish Mr. Aldrich’s reputation 
as a particularly neat versifier, who can pen with equal ease a 
dignified threnody or a lively and spirited song. 

4. Mr. Arthur L. Salmon’s Songs of a Heart's Surrender, 
and other Verses has the great charm of obvious sincerity. 
We cannot deny that there are passages here and there, nota- 
bly in ‘Our Lady of Tears,’ which are somewhat lacking in 
finish ; but the rhythm is generally good and the diction clear. 
In ‘Surrender, a Sequence,’ Mr. Salmon handles a very vast 
and very old question, the contrast between earthly and 
heavenly love, with a success that quite justifies the attempt. 
He has the good sense to steer clear of mere conceits of lan- 
guage, and displays much elevation and refinement of thought. 

5. Mr. Cotsford Dick has two moods. In one he is the social 
censor, and it is hard for any skill in rhyming or happiness of 
phrasing to make satire that is true seem altogether new. In 
the other he is merely playful. It is his lighter verses, ¢.:, his 
‘Lines to a Kid ’— 

Torn all unweaned from mother's side, 
Never to browse o'er pastures wide, 
Nor over hill and dell rove ; 
But, dead and dyed, to find divine 
Apotheosis at the shrine 
Of Marshall and of Snelgrove— 


and the ‘ Ballade of Lost Laughter,’ suggested by an advertise- 
ment of ‘ Toys of a practical character,’ which seem to us best 


worthy of the new lease of life given them in 7he Ways of the 


World. 


6. Mr. Cotsford Dick writes as a Londoner for Londoners. 
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There is a school of poetry very different from his, concocted, 
‘f not by Londoners, at any rate for Londoners, and to it the 
three next volumes on our list belong. It is all, no doubt, ex- 
ceedingly clever, but we can only wish that, assuming it to be 
the poet's right and privilege to ‘render’ every mood of what 
Mr. Arthur Symons describe:, in his preface to the second 
edition of S#/houettes, as ‘that variable and inexplicable and 
contradictory creature which we call ourselves,’ the privileged 
ones would dwell less on their sorrows. Of Mr. Wratislaw’s 
Orchids, all we need say is that, in our opinion, before such 
lines as 
You like a violin give forth 
Such music of triumphant flesh 
As well might call afresh 
The loveless angels back to earth 
are reached, art has ended and nonsense begun, and that com- 
paring Mr. Wratislaw’s devotional and non-devotional effusions 
leaves no doubt of his being on paper a ‘ contradictory crea- 
ture’ Mr. Ernest Dowson’s Verses are much less startling 
than Mr. Wratislaw’s, but his griefs have been great, witness 
the awe-inspiring lines— 
Nay! She is gone, and all things fall apart ; 
Or she is cold, and vainly have we prayed ; 
And broken is the summer's splendid heart, 
And hope within a deep, dark grave is laid — 
and its sister wail— 
In music I have no consolation, 
No roses are pale enough for me ; 
The sound of the waters of separation 
Surpasseth roses and melody. 
Mr. Symons’s Sz/houetfes, it should be understood, are less de- 
pressing than Mr. Dowson’s Verses, and altogether superior in 
every way and from every point of view to Mr. Wratislaw’s 
Orchids; nor are they so artificial as to deserve being handi- 
capped by a ‘ Preface, being a word on behalf of Patchouli.’ At 
the same time, it is possible to agree with Mr. Symons that 
there is infinite beauty ‘in the effects of artificial light, in all 
the variable, most human, and yet most factitious town land- 
scape,’ and to find it extremely difficult to make out where the 
point of some of Mr. Symons’s poems lies. The subjects he 
chooses are not, and do not pretend to be, subjects that interest 
the world at large, whch whether rightly or wrongly, does 
expect a poet to supply it with more new ideas and less 
‘descriptive matter’ than it gets from S7z/houettes, even though 
there are nineteen re v poems included in this second edition. 
As ‘descriptive matter,’ Mr. Symons’s work certainly deserves 
front rank. 

7. The nineteenth century is conspcuous for the num er of 
markedly inferior poets whom it produces. The trick of rhyme 
13 SO easy to learn, and the poet iz seldom over-critical where 
his owa verses are concerned. Among this crowd of minor 
singers we have not hitherto met with the name of Mr. Charles 
W. Cayzer, B.A., nor do we find his Poems on Love and Nature 
much to our mind. The dedicatory lines prefixed to this 
volume are a fair specimen of its contents : 

The light of my fireside! the joy of my home! 
The dear face that haunts me wherever I roam. 
The guide of my childhood! the star of my youth ! 
The loved one who joy'd o'er my first infant tooth. 
The essence of virtue—best gift from above— 
With eyes soft and tender, bright planets of love ; 
The queen of all mothers! Perfection’s ideal ! 
High-minded and noble, most ardently leal ! 
Is not this the true false gallop of verses which Touchstone 
would have delighted to parody ?>— 
Oh bane of my clildhood! oh first infant tooth ! 
Oh joy of the nursemaid, the guardian of youth! 
Wherever I wander, wherever I roam, 
That faithful domestic reminds me of home ! 


And so it is with the remainder of this deplorable volume. The 
old rhymes, the old measures, the old ideas : 

Tis an island of refuge! an island of calm ! 

Where the weary are rested, and life has a charm 

That may seldom be found in this world of alarm. 
Great heavens! ‘That may seldom be found in this world of 
alarm. Can bathos go further? One wonders how Mr. Cayzer 
can have had the temerity to issue such verses in all the pomp 
of hand-made paper and wide margins. For those who would 
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study this volume further we would commend the sonnet on 
page 71: 

Ah, Harold Henry Ffolkes, thy gallant end 

Shall serve for an example—He died to save his friend. 
Surely the budding poet might learn the metre of a sonnet 
before starting to write one. In fact, Poems on Love and 
Nature are quite hopeless. They are not even bad enough to 
be amusing. Mr. Cayzer should try his hand on hymns. 


SOME BOOKS ON SOCIOLOGY 


1. Introduction to Sociology. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, 
London: Kegan Paul. 

The Problem of the Unemployed. By JOHN A. HOBSON, 
M.A. London: Methuen. 

The Condition of Working Women and the Factory Acts. 
By JESSIE BOUCHERETT, HELEN BLACKBURN, and some 
others. London: Stock. 

4. The Club-Land of the Toiler. By T. S. PEPPIN, B.A. 

London: Dent. 


to 


Lo™ 


1. Mr. Arthur Fairbanks’s book is one of those irritating 
compilations which represent the art of bookmaking at its 
lowest. We have no hesitation in affirming that every idea it 
contains has been already expressed and better expressed else- 
where. Mr. Fairbanks is a conscientious student of Zhe 
International Journal of Ethics, and other works of the kind. 
He has perused Sir Henry Maine and several learned Germans, 
and his /uztroduction to So:iology is a rehash of these authori- 
ties. Even asa rehash it is singularly ill done. The style is 
dull and unattractive, and there is not a trace of original 
thought in it. Much of it is unnecessarily long and tedious, 
and Mr. Fairbanks is only too well up in the pseudo-scientific 
slang of his subject. ‘ The Biology of Sociology,’ the * Mechanics 
of Self-interest,’ the ‘Psychical Activity of Society,’ ‘The 
psychical life which arises when men enter into organic union.’ 
He has all the loose use of scientific terms, where precision is 
essential, which makes so much of modern scientific and philo- 
sophical literature intolerable, and when he begins to talk about 
the struggle of human cociety raised to the psychical plane we 
give him up. The student who is inclined to study that vague 
science of sociology had much better go to the fountain head 
and leaving Mr. Fairbanks and the later gleaners in the field 
betake himself to Sir Henry Maine and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
We will let him off with a less copious bibliography than that 
which Mr. Fairbanks has compiled. 

2. It is a relief to turn from Mr. Fairbanks to Mr. Hobson, 
who, though his book is by no means free from one or two 
Socialistic heresies of the day, is at least able to give a clear 
and coherent account of the faith which isin him. Zhe Problem 
of the Unemployed is a brief lucid exposition of some of the 
main difficulties which surround the great questions of Labour 
and Capital, and Mr. Ho»son boldly sets forth his explanation 
of the curious state of things which we meet with in the present 
day where you find at once unemployed labour and unemployed 
capital. ‘ How is it,’ he asks, ‘that with a wheat-growing area 
so huge and so productive that in good years whole crops are 
left to rot in the ground, thousands of English labourers, 
millions of Russian peasants cannot get enough bread to eat? 
Why is it that with so many cotton miils in Lancashire that 
they cannot all be kept working for any length of time together, 
thousands of people in Manchester cannot get a decent shirt to 
their backs? Why is it that with a growing glut of mines and 
miners, myriads of people are shivering for lack of coal?’ The 
fault, says Mr. Hobson, lies at the door of the Capitalist. He 
saves too much, he spends too little. The fault is not so much 
over-production, of which we hear so much, as under-consump- 
tion. In fact the millionaire, being unable to eat or drink very 
much more than the man of moderate means, and having 
evolved no fresh appetites on which to spend his income, is 
obliged to put his superfluous savings into enterprises which 
are already fully occupied. In other words he increases supply 
when it is his duty to increa:e demand. The result of this is 
that prices go down, trade is depressed, the workman gets 
thrown out of work, and the weaker employer goes to the wall. 
This is a very lucid explanation of our sufferings, but it does 
not suggest any remedy. The millionaire cannot eat his 
millions. If he leaves his money at interest in the bank that is 
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only another way of saying that he or his agents put it into 
fresh enterprises, which, in the majority of cases, crowd out the 
old ones. If his enterprises are not intended to be remunera- 
tive, if he is a philanthropist and content to sell at a loss, he 


must undersell some one, and ruin those whom he undersells. 
He might pay his workmen better wages and so increase their 
power of consumption, but his neighbours who cannot afford to 
forego their profits cannot base the wages of their workmen on 
his lavish scale. And if you alter the standard of wages it is 
ten to one you will have a strike to contend with before long. 
Mr. Hobson’s remedy for these admitted evils is the progressive 
taxation of large incomes and of ‘unearned increments’ of all 
kinds. He is in favour of large death duties and the like, and 
in fact would somehow contrive that capital should pay through 
the nose for its sin of saving. Unhappily, it is impossible 
to shut one’s eyes altogether to the evils attending these 
remedies. Acertain amount of saving is required to keep pace 
with the growth of consumption, and it is difficult to estimate 
what that amount is. Nor does Mr. Hobson teil us what the 
State would do with the Capitalist’s hoards if it had them. 
Employ them in unproductive labour we rather gather. Build 
museums, and the like. But our capitalists do that already 
without materially reducing the number of our unemployed. 
Is the State to spend its subjects’ superfluous income in building 
like the Pharaoh of the Pyramids? The idea is ingenious, 
but scarcely orthodox from the point of view of Economics. 
In fact, the only remedy for our present glut of production 
seems to lie in the increase of the middle man, who makes a 
living by snapping up the intermediate profit between the pro- 
ducer on the one hand and the consumer on the other. Indeed, 
after studying Mr. Hobson’s book we are left with the impres- 
sion that the middle man is the salvation, rather than the bane, 
of modern society. In the enormous increase of the productive 
power of capital due to the spread of machinery, there would 
be a vastly greater number of would-be wage-earners out of 
employment but for these parasitic middlemen, whose work 
consists, not of producing (there is too much production already 
as we have seen), but of distributing, touting, advertising and 
the like. There is, of course, a certain amount of waste implied 
in this over-multiplication of distributive agencies, but so long 
as this comes out of the pocket of capital asa form of wages the 
economist need not complain. Anything is better than that exces- 
sive ‘ saving’ whichis Mr. Hobson’s bugbear. Mr. Hobson, how- 
ever, takes no account of those great commercial undertakings 
which only rich men have the means or the courage to initiate, 
and which, without their even excessive ‘ savings,’ would have 
no chance of making headway at all. The State is noto- 
riously unwilling to venture its money in commercial ventures 
on untried lines or where there is any considerable risk of 
failure, and it may safely be said that without the men of large 
fortune, who risked money in those undertakings at their in- 
ception, we should now have neither railways nor submarine 
cables to bless us. But, allowing for these disadvantages and 
others equally well known which would attend any extensive 
spoliation of capital or discouragement of saving by the State, 
we may at once admit that the evils which Mr. Hobson aims 
at remedying are very real ones, though we fear the building 
of muscums and the multiplication of public libraries out 
of ‘unearned increment’ will not of themselves cause any 
material decrease among the unemployed of to-day. The 
manifold disadvantages which attend a Progressive income 
tax need not be enlarged upon here, and it is to be feared 
that the progressive taxation of ground values would ulti- 
mately come out of the pocket of the occupier. A shorter 
working day, with a consequent smaller production, might do 
something, no doubt, if the rate of wages could be maintained, 
but, unless such an arrangement were made international, would 
be apt to injure home trade somewhat seriously. But when all 
is said, Mr. Hobson’s Problem of the Unemployed is an inte- 
resting and suggestive little book. 

3. The Condition of Working Women and the Factory Acts 
is an interesting little book on the evils of ill-considered State 
interference with the hours and conditions of women’s labour, 
and consists of papers and lectures by Miss Jessie Boucherett, 
Miss Helen Blackburn and others. In a book of this kind, by 
several different hands, there is bound to be a certain amount 
of repetition, but the papers, as a whole, are well done, and 
contain matter for reflection. The great point on which all the 
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writers insist is that restrictive legislation as to woman’s work 
only leads to the employment of men in their place, which js 
hardly the result which philanthropists as a rule desire to bring 
about. Ifthe hours of women’s labour are restricted, the ten. 
tendency is to substitute men for women in cases where those 
restrictions are inconvenient to employers. If women are no: 
allowed to work overtime in laundries, men will be hired jp 
their places. The work must be done, and done ‘to time, 
and if one class of worker is restricied as to the number of 
hours during which they may be employed to do it, another 
will be taken in its place. ‘This is so obvious as scarcely 
to need exemplification, but the authors of this little book 
have wisely decided to assert nothing for which they do not 
give chapter and verse. With regard to the question of 
working overtime, they have a practical suggestion to make, 
namely, that all overtime should be paid for. This seems an 
obviously fair and reasonable arrangement, and one that is 
far more likely to confine the practice of working women too 
long within narrow limits, without depriving them altogether 
of employment, than any purely restrictive enactment for. 
bidding overtime altogether. The case of dangerous trades 
for women is a more difficult one. It is true that the work 
must be done, and that if women cannot do it, men will, 
But dangerous work is better than no work, and with many 
of these women the choice is between such work and none. 
Still, one has a natural shrinking from the idea of employing 
women in hazardous or dangerous trades. Happily, the em- 
ployment of women inspectors has led to many improve. 
ments in the conditions of these trades, and with proper care 
the danger is now reduced to a minimum. Under these 
circumstances, to forbid women to engage in the trades seems 
unnecessary. 

4. The Clubland of th: Toiler comes to us weighted by an 
irritating title with a ring of cant about it that is highly dis- 
tasteful. Happily, the book belies its name, and turns out 
to be a simple, unaffected account of the nature and opera- 
tions of the Club and Institute Union, and the many working 
men’s clubs in London and the provinces, which have been 
started under its auspices. The Union is self-governing and 
and is supported by fixed fro rata subscriptions from the 
various affiliated clubs, these clubs in their turn being, for 
the most part, self-governing and often self-supporting. The 
number of affiliated clubs exceeds four hundred, and these 
represent a membership of some eighty thousand persons. 
Those who are interested in the subject of working men’s 
clubs should glance at Mr. Peppin’s book, which contains 
a good deal of useful information in a small compass. 


REVIEWS OF THE MONTH 


Out of a baker’s dozen of papers in the Nineteenth Century 
it is impossible to notice all ; but it is still permissible, having 
read all, to say that the number as a whole is of more than 
common merit. With the observations of Sir Wemyss Reid, 
on the causes of Russia’s distrust of England, we cannot agree 
since it is really as plain as a pikestaff that Russia distrusts us 
—and justly—and we distrust Russia—and that with very good 
reason—because the statesmen of each country see in the states- 
men of the other their keenest rivals. In these circumstances, 
until human nature is regenerated, it seems to be almost 
childish to cry for the necessity of convincing Russia, or to 
declare that England is willing to be persuaded, that the pro- 
blem of the Near East can be so solved that neither rival shall 
be the stronger or the richer for the solution. Mr. Purcell’s 
essay on the Ethics of Suppression in Biography cannot fail to 
interest the multitudinous readers of that life of Cardinal 
Manning which has been discussed more fiercely and more 
keenly than any book that has seen the light for many years. 
That question of Ethics is one to which no final answer is 
possible. Looked at from the point of view of the personal 
friends and relatives of Manning the book is an outrage. It is 
impossible to believe that Manning himself would have sanc- 
tioned the publication of facts showing that he, whom his 
admirers all but canonised in life, was at bottom a very 
treacherous intriguer and self-seeking person. Contra, it is 
good that the hero-worshipping section of men should know 
Manning as he was: for hero-worship is a dangerous business. 
But when Mr. Purcell says, ‘The upshot is that without an 
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attempt to conceal his faults and weaknesses, the character of 
Cardinal Manning is held to-day in more esteem than ever,’ we 
must join issue decidedly. To provea man of saintly reputa- 
tion guilty of many very mean faults, and then to assert that his 
reputation stands all the higher, is in the eyes of plain men 
sheer absurdity. Mr. E. H. Hankin’s paper on Bhowani, the 
cholera goddess, is full of interest sinc: it shows plainly that 
the worship of this Goddess, who mig’! well be called a she- 
devil, is regulated, just as much of the ritual of purification in 
Leviticus is, by elementary sanitary principles. But the article 
which has attracted and will continue to attract most general 
interest, is Sir Algernon West’s masterly and admirable sketch 
of Lord Randolph Churchill as an official. Reading it we feel 
that we have made a great step towards an understanding of the 
character and the great gifts of one of the most extraordinary 
persons who have ever played a brilliant part upon the stage of 
politics. Mr. Theodore Bent’s account of his wanderings with 
Mrs. Bent on the Dervish frontier, is, like everything that comes 
from his pen, lucid, modest, and pleasant in the reading; and 
Mr. J. H. Round’s account, extracted from the archives of 
Wiirtemberg, of Allinga’s visit to Queen Elizabeth in the 
interests of the Archduke Charles, is full of interest. In Sir 
E. du Cane’s observations upon ‘ The Unavoidable, Uselessness 
of Prison Labour’ there is practical wisdom ; a quality sadly 
lacking in the five contributions upon the Massacres in Turkey 
which close the review. 

Sir Francis Jeune once tried to argue a subtle point in 
ecclesiastical law before a Divisional Court composed of Lord 
Coleridge who had no desire to, and Mr. Justice Manisty who 
could not, understand the matter. Quoth the last named, 
‘Pray don’t mention that doctrine, it makes my poor head ache 
to think of it.’ And towards the ational Review, with all 
respect for Mr. Maxse, our present feeling is comparable to that 
of weary Mr. Justice Manisty towards him who is now an 
ornament of the Bench. There is Bimetailism or the 
Presidential Election everywhere, and uncommonly little enter- 
tainment in it. The episodic notes are full of it, Lord Aldenham 
revels in either, and Senator Tillman, sw ¢¢/u/o the political out- 
lookin the United States, beats round the boundaries of it; and 
so does Mr. A. Symons Eccles. Nay more, the Editor went 
to the U.S A. last week to look the matter up on the spot ; from 
which we gather that the subject will be ‘ continued in our next.’ 
Avery useful article is Admiral Maxse’s ‘ Anglophobia’ wherein 
Englishmen are reminded that, badly as English journalism 
represents public opinion in England, Continental journalism, 
being either official or in the hands of a small body of violent 
journalists, represents Continental opinion even less adequately. 
The subject is one of the deepest importance ,because, first, 
the Press is powerful in creating opinion among the ignorant, 
and secondly, it is in the nature of things that the Press cannot 
reflect any spontaneous movement of public opinion. Leader- 
writers, men whose work is done late at night or in the small 
hours of the morning, cannot rub shoulders with men engaged 
in the active world. They cannot 4#zow what men are thinking, 
they must perforce guess wildly and assert roundly. So 
asserting they, aided by a few eager men with a hobby to iide 
or an axe to grind, do appear to make public opinion, when in 
truth they are but creating thoughtless outcry. But the clamour, 
once raised, is powerful in this country at any rate, and we have 
our doubts whether the Admiral does not under-estimate its 
force in France and in Russia. ‘ A‘sthetics of the Dinner 
Table’ is a pleasant historico-gastronomical article by Colonel 
Kenney Herbert. In a very interesting article Mr. Reginald 
Statham discovers that Robert Elsmere had a prototype, whom 
Mrs. Ward never knew, in one James Cranbrook ; which goes 
to prove, as the sequel in real life to Bessie Costrel! proved, 
that the author understands human nature. Mr. Spencer 
Wilkinson’s paper on ‘ Russia’s Strength’ is important. 

A delightful article in Cosmofolts is the Right Hon. F. Max 
Miiller’s, which is entitled ‘Musical Recollections.’ It has 
little or nothing of seriousness in it; it gives us simply, in 
graceful language and easy style, the memories of a man who 
enjoyed in youth rare opportunities of friendly intercourse with 
the princes of the musical world. Intc a pretty sketch of the 
leta paupertas of Dessau (where the Duke’s Prime Minister 
Was passing rich on £300 a year), are introduced charming 
anecdotes of Paganini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Liszt, and many 
giants of music besides. He shows Mendelssohn mimicking 
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Liszt, in Liszt’s laughing presence; Mendelsschn receiving 
German compliments from Miss Ellen Terry. He confesses to 
cominz home from a Lyceum supper party at three o’clock in 
the morning, after hearing Miss Terry paying these compli- 
mente in her ‘girlish, bell-like voice’: he tells a charming 
story of Dean Stanley and Jenny Lind. He tells us of the early 
struggles of Schumann, and of the difficulties placed in the way 
of his marriage to Ciara Wiech, afterwards famous as Madame 
Schumann. Facsimiles of autographs and autograph letters 
add to the fascination of an article which, by its innocent good 
humour and by its wealih of knowledge of the gossiping kind, 
is quite remarkably joyous. Mr. George Moore’s ‘Since the 
Elizabethans’ is, of course, well written, and the basis of it is 
wide study and careful thought; but for all that we honestly 
do not like it, and when Mr. Moore speaks of the authors whom 
we admired instinctively before we began to analyse consciously 
we find ourselves in constant and angry rebellion. Mr. Walk- 
ley’s ‘Theatre in London’ is worth reading, if only for his 
criticism of Marlowe’s ‘ Tragical History of Dr. Faustus”’ Mr. 
Henry Norman, writing frankly from the Highlands under 
date September 18—it seems an age ago—says truly ‘the air of 
the moors blow away many cobwebs, including some of those 
which one passes one’s life in spinning industriously elsewhere. 
It has certainly made Mr. Norman write on the Eastern question 
with sobriety and, apart from the suggestion of a rupture of 
diplomatic relations with Turkey, with good sense. But for 
piquancy we prefer M. de Pressense’s observations on the same 
topic. ‘L’étonnante explosion de philanthropie bellique’ is 
good. Moreover M. de Pressens¢’s account of the Ottoman 
Bank outrage, the contempt with which he dismisses the agents 
provocateurs myth, and the rebukes which he administers to the 
rabid section of the British press for its violent invective against 
the Sultan, are noteworthy. His words are those of a man who 
knows European politics well. And M. Pressensé concludes 
with sober advice which the party of dangerous clamour will 
laugh to scorn. 

There is plenty of good reading in the October number of 
the fortnightly Review. Different people will pick out 
different articles for special appreciation, but the scheme of 
the number is so catholic that no one is likely to be dis- 
appointed. There are political articles galore—by Diploma- 
ticus on ‘Russian Ascendency in Europe,’ on the whole 
Eastern Question by Mr. Gundry and by Captain Gambier, and 
on the Irish Question by Mr. John McGrath. Then there is a 
queer and learned article on the alleged increase of insanity 
by Thomas Draper, M.B., and one which is a trifle futile on 
‘The World’s Baby Talk’ by Charles Johnston. Possibly the 
best written and most interesting article in the number—apart 
from questions merely of the day—is Major Martin Hume’s 
paper on ‘ Philip II. in his Domestic Relations.’ Victor Hugo 
began ascathing description of that strange monarch with the 
simple and powerful line, ‘ Philippe Deux était une chose ter- 
rivle” Itis Major Hume’s object to show (when will historical 
whitewashing stop?) that Philip Il. was by no means so black 
as he has generally been painted, and it is mere common 
fairness to say that he has made out his case with very re- 
markable force aad skill. This skill is specially shown in the 
very few lines ia which, wisely enough, he dismisses the 
horrors of the Inquisition on the plea that—bur really Major 
Hume’s article is so new and so intensely interesting that it 
would not be common fairness to quote from it. 


THE CONFLICT OF LAWS 


A Digest of the Laws of England tzelatinge to the Conflict of 
eg 2 is IS d of 
Laws. By A. V. Dicky, Q.C. London: Stevens, 


Mr. Albert Dicey has for many )ears been a striking ex- 
ample of a man obviously capable of producing a magnum 
opus which, however, has not been produced until now. Good 
lawyers are not uncommonly good politicians, and have there- 
fore been ready to acknowledge that the defence of the Union 
was a more pressing task than elucidation of private inter- 
national law. At the same time they have sometimes enter- 
tained a fear that the author of the Law of Domicz/ might give 
up to his country what was meant for his profession, and that 
the work named might remain, what it professedly was, a frag- 
ment. Mr. Dicey has, however, now produced a magnum opus 
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which is obviously all the better for the long course of prepara- 
tion that has preceded its appearance, and for that knowledge 
of men and life which in many instances stamps it as something 
more than the work of an acute and diligent lawyer. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Dicey’s work is naturally 
his introduction, which is indeed an authoritative essay on 
what he calls private international law. The expression itself, 
which we rather regret to see superseded on the title-page, is to 
our minds fairly justified in a brief discussion which, while it 
avoids needless logomachy, nevertheless frankly recognises 
the existence of a difference of opinion existing among various 
competent authorities. What private international law is any 
barrister or solicitor of six months’ standing ought to be able 
to tell us off-hand, for it is, roughly speaking, the law of a 
foreign country which every civilised State is bound to re- 
gard ; but the author’s treatment of the subject in the modest 
space of fifteen pages is both exhaustive and clear. That rules, 
in this case judicial rules, judicial legislation as Mr. Dicey 
describes them, should be made for dealing with the matter has 
been inevitable ever since commerce rather than war has been 
held as the most important of international relations ; and 
as commerce tends to increase it becomes more than ever 
desirable that nations should as far as possible act on the 
same principles. But then arises the ques:ion of the principles. 
Are we to follow the ‘ theoretical method,’ to take the G.C. M., 
so to speak, of all the principles now followed in different civilised 
countries and to arrive thereby at a consistent series of rules 
which do, or logically ought to, prevail everywhere? Or, on 
the other hand, would it not be better to adopt the positive 
method, and to state as accurately and fully as may be what 
the law of one country on the matter is, and having given 
mankind this information, to leave the rest to Fate? Of 
course no English lawyer hesitates for a moment which course 
to adopt, but Mr. Dicey is careful to point out to adherents of 
the latter method that they are apt to miss much of the truth 
contained in the theorists’ central doctrine. They fail, that 
is, to recognise the extent to which civilised nations do in fact 
adopt legal principles on international matters because they 
have been already adopted in other countries. Mr. Dicey is 
very far from falling into this error or into the similar one of 
failing to enunciate a principle which has no judicial authority 
directly to support it, but which may justly be deduced from 
such authorities as do exist. The English reviewer is of 
course a prejudiced person, but to us at least it seems that 
the author’s methods of dealing with his subject, while based 
on the firm foundation proper to the positive school, enable 
him to make use of all that is profitable in the theorists’ 
methods. 

We should like to say more than there is now room for of 
the five General Principles with the enumeration of which the 
author concludes his introduction. But to point out plainly 
and irrefutably that an English Court does not administer 
foreign law, but does enforce rights acquired abroad, and to 
indicate the necessary limitations to this rule; to drive home 
the doctrine that the question of enforcing such rights must 
be answered by considering how far such enforcement can be 
effective, and to indicate the importance of maintaining the 
predominance of local procedure, is no small service to the 
science of jurisprudence. As the author tells us, his principles 
are in fact generalisations marking the /erminus ad quem of 
judicial legislation. 

So far we have noticed only the author’s introduction. We 
will admit that we have taken all the statements in the text 
for granted, and have not attempted to discover any omissions. 
The fact is that the main lines of the work are so excellent 
that we do not care to touch on details. The bulk of the text 
is contained in one hundred and twenty-one ‘Rules, each ac- 
companied by due ‘Comment’ and ‘Illustrations.’ If any one 
desires to see Mr. Dicey’s science and knowledge at their best 
he may turn to the chapter dealing with the jurisdiction of the 
High Court in actions zm fersonam where foreigners are con- 
cerned, or the rules dealing with the effects of bankruptcy or 
the incidents of bills of exchange abroad. Notes on American 
cases, which in this matter are of particular value, are inter- 
spersed at frequent intervals on the responsibility of Mr. Moore 
of Columbia University, and certain dark topics, beginning 
with the law relating to acts done in uncivilised countries, and 
ending with problems as to taxes on property abroad, are rele- 
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gated to an Appendix. Altogether Mr. Dicey’s volume may 
safely be described as one of the best books which the present 
generation of lawyers has produced. 
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